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A COMPARISON OF WAR EFFORTS, I 
Great Britain, 1914-18 and To-day 


IN The Times of May 26, 1941, the Agent-General for Queensland 
quotes some statistics by Mr. Colin Clark of the national incomes 
(expressed in international units) of the chief Powers and groups of 
Powers, together with the proportions of these incomes which are 
being devoted to war purposes. Proportions such as these have often 
been used in articles in this Bulletin as measures of the intensity 
of some war effort, but their interpretation is not perfectly straight- 
forward, and it seems desirable to inspect rather more closely the 
nature of the data available with a view to clarifying their meaning, 
and then to attempt such comparisons as appear to be valid between 
the achievements of different countries and of particular countries at 
different times. 


1. THE SOURCES AND USEs OF GOODS AND SERVICES 

In war, the resources used are frequently not only those which 
are made available by the current exertions of the population, but 
stocks of commodities and equipment which were in being at the 
beginning of the war and supplies which are lent by other countries 
may also be used. The total consumption or using up of goods and 
services by a country in war (or at any other time) may be divided 
into two parts: (a) those which are used by the Government (including 
local authorities), and (b) those which are used by the civilian popula- 
tion. These come from three sources: (i) current home production 
and purchase abroad (in return for exports) of goods and services 
without depletion of the country’s home or overseas capital (the value 
of the goods and services produced per year subject to these conditions 
is the country’s net national income); (ii) the wearing out of plant 
without replacing it and the using up of stocks of goods without re- 
plenishing them, and (iii) borrowing from abroad, either by floating 
new loans, inducing foreigners to accumulate ordinary commercial 
claims against the country under discussion, or by selling foreign 
assets. 

One of the chief difficulties about describing accurately the sources 
of a country’s war effort arises from the fact that the data are hardly 
ever sufficient to enable it to be discovered how far resources obtained 
Irom sources (ii) and (iii)—i.e. by neglecting to maintain domestic 
capital or by borrowing from abroad—go to maintain civilian consump- 
tion and how far to supply the Government’s needs for goods and 
services. In general, therefore, the most complete statement which 

can be made is that the country’s net national income was so much, 
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its internal and external disinvestment so much, and the value of goods 
and services used by the Government so much. 

The goods and services used by the Government, however, are not 
all devoted to war purposes, and what one includes in “‘war purposes’ 
is in any case largely arbitrary. Even when a definition of the scope of 
this item has been decided upon, moreover, it is necessary to allow for 
the fact that total expenditure under the heads concerned will still 
include certain payments which are not made for the purchase of 
goods and services, but which are merely transfers made in the interests 
of equity, such as pensions and separation allowances. It is necessary, 
therefore, to deduct some allowance for such payments in order to 
arrive at the value of goods and services purchased for war purposes. 
This can, as a rule, fairly easily be done. 


2. THE UNITED KinGpom, 1939-40 AND 1914-18 

The achievement of the United Kingdom in the present war in 
converting its resources to war purposes has been set out with great 
care and clarity in the White Paper Cmd. 6261 entitled “An Analysis 
of the Sources of War Finance and an Estimate of the National Income 
and Expenditure in 1938 and 1940’’. The table on p. 15 of this White 
Paper sets out the value of private purchases and Government pur- 
chases of goods and services and of net national investment or disinvest- 
ment at home and abroad for the year 1938 and each of the quarters 
of 1940, expressed as percentages of net national income. It is advanta- 
geous for our present purpose to put this table into a slightly different 
form. The authors of the White Paper were able to eliminate from 
each of their items the value of indirect taxation contained in it (e.g. 
that part of the value of goods and services under each head which was 
due to Customs and excise duties, local rates, etc., having been charged 
on them or their producers). The data necessary for doing this are, 
however, not easily available for other times and other countries, 
so that it is better for our present purpose to express the actual market 
values of the three groups of goods and services concerned as per- 
centages of the net national income valued also at market prices (i.¢. 
including indirect taxation). The result is given in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Expenditures as Percentages of Net National Income, 1938 and 1940 


1938 1940 1940 
Ist Otr. 2nd Otr. 3rd Otr. 4th Ctr. 

Civilian Con- 

sumption 79 67 69 67 65 66 
Govt. Purchases 

of Goods and 

Services 17 38 40 53 60 
Ditto for Forces 

and their 

Supply 74 about 40 
Net Investment 

or Disinvest- 

ment at Home 

and Abroad +4 
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{he amount of goods and services bought by the Government which 
are devoted to war purposes (defined in any given way) is not easy to 
estimate in the absence of Appropriation Accounts. The figure for 
1938 is, of course, obtainable; but for the war period it is difficult to 
obtain any reliable basis for a calculation. A White Paper issued on 
May 22, 1941, however, gave a provisional estimate of the division 
between different purposes of the {3,500 million to be provided for war 
purposes by Votes of Credit in 1941-42, excluding the additional values 
to be received from the United States under the Lease-Lend Act. 
If we define ‘‘war purposes” in the narrowest (but also, perhaps, least 
ambiguous) way, aS purposes connected with the three Fighting 
Services and the Ministries of Supply and Aircraft Production these 
purposes are estimated to absorb £2,700 million in the current financial 
year. Only about £100 million of this at most is likely to represent 
transfers unconnected with the purchase of actual goods and services, 
and it may be estimated that such purchases for war purposes as here 
defined are expected to be about two-thirds of all such Government 
purchases (including those by local authorities). If we assume that this 
proportion held good in the last quarter of 1940 (the actual proportion 
is likely to have been less rather than more than this), it appears that 
we were then spending on goods and services for the Armed Forces 
and their supply a sum equal to about 40 per cent of the net national 
income, 

It is interesting to compare the course of events as revealed in Table I 
with that in the last war. The data available for doing this are, of 
course, extremely scanty. An estimate of the net national income 
in each financial year is, however, available, while both total Govern- 
ment purchase of goods and services and those purchases connected 
with the Armed Forces and their supply can be obtained accurately 
from Appropriation Accounts and similar sources. The item most 
difficult to estimate is private consumption. For this purpose only a 
small number of scraps of evidence is available: one is the Co-operative 
Societies’ figures of sales per member; another, even more restricted in 
scope, is the fairly abundant mass of data on food consumption. Some 
confirmation of the general course of consumption indicated by these 
two sources may be obtained by combining foreign trade figures with 
Hoffmann’s index of production of consumers’ goods, and subtracting 
the amounts of the latter bought for the Forces, though this method 
fails to take any account of the depletion of home stocks, and not 
unnaturally gives a considerably lower result for the middle and later 
years of the war than do the other two methods. Highly conjectural 
though the final figure arrived at for civilian consumption as a propor- 
tion of net national income is, however, it is worth recording, and it 
appears, on the whole, plausible in view of the conclusions to which it 
leads as regards disinvestment at home and abroad, and of the ex- 
perience of the present war. The results of these calculations are set 
out in Table IT. 

Since the actual purchases of goods and services for the Armed 
Forces and their supply in the last war are on record, there is little 
difficulty in calculating what proportion of the net national income 


‘See “Oxford Economic Papers’’, No. 3, February, 1940. Net incomes are 
roughly calculated from the gross incomes here given by deducting 8 per cent. 
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these purchases formed in each year, and these proportions also are 
given in Table II. 


TABLE II 
Expenditures as Percentages of Net National Income 1913-19 
1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 

Civilian Con- 

sumption 72 72 70 69 61 58 
Govt.Purchases 

of Goods and 

Services 10 25 56 64 64 48 
Ditto for Forces 

and their 

Supply + 14 28 41 44 
Net Investment 

or Disinvest- 

ment at Home 

and Abroad +18 +3 —26 —33 —25 —§ 


Many interesting facts emerge from the consideration of the two 
tables. The first is that, as regards the proportions which both total 
Government purchases of goods and services, and purchases of goods 
and services for the Armed Forces form of net national income, the 
position in the last quarter of 1940 was not dissimilar from that in the 
year 1916-17. As regards the other items, the civilian consumption 
appears to form a somewhat lower proportion of income and net dis- 


investment a somewhat higher proportion of it in the last quarter of 
1940 than in 1916-17, but the estimates for the last war are so un- 
reliable that this may not be the case. Probably the positions at the 
two dates were more or less comparable in this respect also. If this is 
so, the much higher rate of conversion of the British economy to war 
purposes in this war as compared with the last is clearly shown. The 
last quarter of 1940 was the sixth quarter of the present war: the 
financial year 1916-17 comprised the eighth to the eleventh quarters 
of the last war, and the average position for that year would probably 
be attained at some time in the ninth or tenth quarters. It appears, 
therefore, that we are nine months or a year ahead of the course of 
events in the last war in converting our economy to war purposes 
This, however, is not entirely due to greater speed of conversion since 
the outbreak of war. We were spending 7} per cent of the net national 
income on the Forces and their supply in 1938-39 as compared with only 
about 34 per cent in 1913-14—a far from negligible difference, since 
the rate at which much military preparation can go forward in the 
early stages, at least, probably rises in geometrical rather than in 
arithmetical progression. 

Another point of great importance must not be overlooked. In the 
present war, there is little doubt that our real national income has 
actually risen, whereas, in the last war there is every indication that 
it did not do so appreciably—rather, that it fell slightly. The net 
national income, in money terms (and at market prices), for the yea! 
1940 is reckoned by the authors of the White Paper to have been nearly 
28 per cent above that of the year 1938. In the last quarter of 1949, it 
was 34 per cent above the average quarterly level of 1938. The cost of 
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living index was 25 per cent above the level of 1938, the wage index 
16 per cent above, and wholesale prices (according to the Board of 
rade and Economist indices respectively) 29 and 38 per cent above. On 
any reasonable system of combining these increases so as to get a figure 
appropriate to the whole net national income, the general rise in the 
prices of goods and services between 1938 and the last quarter of 1940 
proves to be 25 per cent or a little more. This means that the real net 
national income at the end of 1940 was probably 10 per cent (or 
slightly less) above the average level of 1938. In the last war, on the 
other hand, though data are scarce, the national income calculated 
from bank clearing figures (a method found highly successful for periods 
in which it can be checked against other calculations) and reduced 
to pre-war prices by a suitable index shows a probable small fall from 
the level of 1913-14. This conclusion is reinforced by the fact that the 
Hoffmann Index of total industrial production shows a fall from 100 
in 1913 to as low as 79 in 1918. The decline in the national income 
would certainly be less than that in industrial production, but it is 
nevertheless probable that some decline in the net national income took 
place. 

This difference between the courses of real income in the two wars 
may be attributed mainly to two factors: the greater amount of un- 
employment (both of labour and of plant) in 1938 as compared with 
1913, and the much greater amount of equipment needed per man in 
the Forces in this war as compared with the last. Whereas in 1918 it 
took two or three workers in industry to supply one man in the Forces, 
the corresponding number now is probably four or five. Moreover, the 
industries which undergo the greatest expansion in wartime are, 
generally speaking, industries where output per worker is high, far 
higher than that assigned to members of the Forces, measured by their 
pay in cash and in kind. 

The exact division of disinvestment between home and foreign assets 
is not possible to determine with the available data either for this war 
or for the last. The White Paper Cmd. 6261 shows that the resources 
obtained by overseas disinvestment amounted to £542 million in the 
first year of war and to £479 million in the first half of the second year. 
The disinvestment in the calendar year 1940, which comprises the last 
three-quarters of the first year of war and the first quarter of the 
second year, may therefore have been about £640 or £650 million, out 
of a total net disinvestment of £949 million, leaving a reduction of 
home stocks and a wearing out of home plant and buildings to the 
value of perhaps £300 million, to account for the balance of the item. 
The year 1940 may therefore be compared to the year 1916-17 when we 
floated loans abroad to the amount of {£627 million, though the total 
extent of our foreign borrowing through all channels is not easily 
ascertainable. In the last quarter of the year 1940, moreover, we may 
|} have used up our foreign assets to the extent of some {230 or £240 
million (half the amount, roughly, which we used up in that quarter 
and the next), so that, since in that quarter our total net disinvestment 
as given by the White Paper was about £435 million, our home dis- 
investment probably amounted to about £190 million, or about 44 
per cent of the whole. This ratio may be compared with the ratio of 
home to total disinvestment in the first year of the war. The total must 
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have been (520-6201 million, so that foreign disinvestment (£542 million, 
as mentioned above) accounted for practically all of it. We started 
realizing our foreign assets and borrowing from abroad in other ways, 
therefore, from the outset of the war, but only fairly late in 1940 did 
we begin to deplete our home capital. Although there is little or no 
direct evidence available (without a great deal of research) of what 
happened to home capital in the last war, the probability seems to be 
that it began to be depleted at an earlier stage, relative to overseas 
capital, than has been the case in the present war. The course of 
events in 1915-16, when foreign borrowing had not reached its 
maximum intensity, is particularly hard to explain unless one sup- 
poses that home capital was considerably depleted. 

The above study of the British war effort illustrates two points in 
particular. One is the slowness with which such an effort matures. 
In spite of the great advantage which we had in this war as compared 
with the last, both in knowledge of what was involved and in the 
material preparation at the outbreak, and in spite of the much higher 
real income per head (it was about 20 per cent higher in 1937 than 
in 1913), which makes the necessary sacrifices or consumption less 
burdensome, we still took over a year to develop an effort comparable 
in intensity with that which we achieved in about two years in the 
last war. Gratifying though the improvement in speed is, the difficulty 
of speeding up the conversion to a war footing is in many ways more 
striking than the actual speeding-up which has been done. The second 
point which emerges is that we have not (or, at least, had not in the 
year 1940) cut down civilian consumption by a very large fraction— 
probably not by more than 10-15 per cent in real terms. In the last 
war it had probably not been cut down by as much as this pro 
portion at the comparable stage of the effort (say mid-1916), but 
its eventual reduction was probably something like twice as great. 
There is, of course, relatively little virtue in cutting down consumption 
until war industry and war imports are available to take the place o! 
the goods and services foregone, and, now that war supplies ar 
becoming available in great quantities, consumption will decline and 
(as indicated by the Bank of England’s Index of Retail Sales) is 
declining fast. It seems probable that, quite apart from the hel; 
forthcoming from the United States, the British economic war effort 
will surpass the utmost intensity reached in the last war within the 
next few months. It should be possible under the conditions of to-daj 
to achieve a considerably higher intensity than was achieved then 
but how much is possible in this respect only experience can show. 

A. J. B. 
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IRAN: ITS POSITION TO-DAY 


[RAN is no longer the weak, ill-organized Persia which in the years 
before the War of 1914-18 and throughout that struggle was the battle- 
cround of foreign Powers seeking to control the ancient gateway of 
Asia and the strategically important waters of the Persian Gulf. Deep- 
rooted suspicion both of Great Britain and Russia dates from this period, 
ever since in 1907 the two countries came to an agreement for the 
demarcation of their respective “‘spheres of influence’. After the War, 
at a time when British forces were forming a cordon across Persia, the 
new Soviet Government played their cards very astutely. A friendly 
agreement reached at Tehran in 1919 in which Greaf Britain reasserted 
her interest in the integrity and independence of Persia and offered to 
provide technical advisers only aroused a storm of protest. Russia, on 
the other hand, cancelled Persian debts, offered to withdraw her troops 
from northern Persia and to hand over public works and concessions in 
her hands, and backed the rising man, Riza Khan, soon to become the 
virtual, and afterwards the titular, ruler of the country. In 1921 a 
Treaty of Friendship between the two countries was signed, providing 
for armed assistance by Russia in case of need. 

Riza Shah Pahlevi evicted the Kajar dynasty, and was elected 
Shahanshah in 1925. The Iran of to-day is mainly his creation. Though 
it cannot be said that the changes he made have been quite as far- 
reaching as those carried out by Mustapha Kemal in Turkey, they are 
of the same order: the fostering of national spirit, westernization, the 
repression of tribal separatism, and the building-up of a State with a 
reasonable military defence and a sound financial basis, secured by the 
mobilization of national resources in material and man-power. 

Iranians (the old name of Iran was revived in 1935) claim that the 
Shah has destroyed feudal and tribal domination. The tribes practising 
banditry and quarrelling among themselves have been disarmed, and 
transferred to other parts of the country where necessary; they have 
been compelled to settle on the land and to send their children to school. 
The army has been reorganized and re-equipped. The power of the 
clergy has been curtailed; men have adopted European dress, and 
women have abandoned the veil. Public order and sanitation have been 
enforced in the towns. Thé public finances have been put in order. A 
good beginning has been made with industry—other than the tradi- 
tional carpet and other handicrafts for which Persia has an age-long 
reputation—processing industries such as sugar-refining and cotton- 
ginning, and manufacturing industry, especially cotton-spinning and 
weaving on a large scale, together with a start in the metallurgical 
industries. A trans-Iranian railway, 870 miles in length, has been con- 
structed by foreign technicians, but financed from internal resources; 
road construction is proceeding rapidly. Iran, in fact, has become a 
State with a modern framework; she had attained, some years before 
the outbreak of the present conflict, a very considerable international 
position, and could no longer be treated in pre-1914 fashion on a semi- 
colonial basis. An Iranian jurist, S. Mostapha Adle, presided at the 
100th Session of the Council of the League of Nations. 

[ran also had the wisdom to establish good relations with her neigh- 
bours in the Middle East, and to liquidate obstinate frontier disputes. 

749 
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The last obstacle to neighbourly relations—the boundary quarrel over 
the Shatt-al-Arab—was removed by agreement with Iraq on July 4, 
1937, settlement being probably hastened by the disquiet caused 
throughout the Middle East by the Italian attack on Abyssinia, and 
the Four Power Middle Eastern Pact of Non-Aggression between Turkey, 
Iraq, Iran, and Afghanistan was signed at the Saadabad Palace in 
Tehran a few days later, on July 8, 1937. 

Relations with Iran’s more powerful neighbour, the U.S.S.R., have 
been subject, since the conclusion of the 1921 Treaty, to serious 
fluctuations. Under the earlier commercial treaties of 1927, 1931, and 
1935 the U.S.S.R, obtained considerable advantages, and there was 
some dissatisfaction in Iran, but a new commercial treaty was signed 
in April, 1940, by which the U.S.S.R. made some substantial concessions, 
including special transit facilities for Iranian trade through Soviet 
territory; an arrangement mainly intended to facilitate Iranian-German 
exchanges. An Iranian railway delegation visited Moscow in July, 
1940, probably to arrange details. 

With Great Britain also there have been fluctuations in relations. 
The most considerable set-back was in 1932 when the Tehran Govern- 
ment declined to renew the arrangement by which Imperial Airways 
used the aerodromes on the Iranian coast at Bushire and Bandar 
Abbas on the route to India, offering instead the route through central 
Persia. It was thought that the use of Persian aerodromes on the coast 
would increase the dominance already achieved by Great Britain in that 
area. Arrangements therefore had to be made for landing stages on the 
western, Arabian, shores of the Persian Gulf. A further subject of con- 
troversy has been the status of the Bahrein Islands, which are under 
British protection and are used by the Royal Navy; to these Persia has 
persistently laid unsuccessful claims. On the other hand, a considerable 
share of Persian revenue is derived from the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
started by British enterprise and operating in the south-west, in the 
Persian province of Khuzistan. Iran now ranks fourth among the oil 
producers of the world, with a production in 1938 of 10 million tons. 
An agreement is reported for increasing the payments made by the 
company to the Tehran Exchequer, in spite of the fact that, owing to 
war conditions, production has been slowed down.! The present rate of 
extraction by no means exhausts Iran’s great potentialities. The crude 
oil produced is refined at Abadan, on the large island east of the Shatt- 
al-Arab, where all kinds of finished products are manufactured. 

With Germany relations have always been good, partly because the 
local causes of friction operating with Russia and Great Britain have 
been absent. Germany has for long had a considerable trade with Iran, 
but there was some decline in the years before 1935. In October of that 
year, however, a clearing agreement was signed in Berlin and a con- 

1 The Maijliss is understood to have approved the terms of a new agreement with 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Under this agreement the company would be called 
upon to pay differences to the Iranian Government for the years 1938-41 inclusive 
on the basis of the payment made in 1937, representing the maximum receipts for 
the Government. The difference between this figure and the amount to pay for 
1938-39, representing 1} million pounds, will now be payable to the Government 
as well as a minimum payment of 4 million pounds for each of the years 1940-41 
After 1941 the position will be reconsidered. It is understood that the war in the 
Mediterranean brought about a heavy reduction in Iran’s normal output (Finan- 
cial News, Aug. 28, 1940). 
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siderable increase in trade resulted, checked temporarily by the closing 
of the transit route across Transcaucasia, since reopened. In December, 
1940, after a visit of Iranian delegates to Berlin, a new trade agreement 
was signed, under which Gegnany was to receive increased supplies of 
cotton and rice. In recent years the German share of Iranian trade has 
increased so rapidly that by 1938-39 she was holding first place, though 
10 years before she was only seventh on the list. 

The interest both of Russia and Great Britain in Iran is immediate, 
because she is a neighbour of the U.S.S.R. and because she has frontiers 
with British Baluchistan, on the Persian Gulf, and with Iraq, in 
both of which Great Britain is interested. Germany’s interests are more 
remote in normal times, but they are bound up with her desire for 
domination in the Middle East and for control of oil supplies. For these 
reasons Tebran has since the outbreak of the war been the scene of much 
diplomatic activity. Iran declared neutrality at the outset, and doubt- 
less she has no desire except to be left alone to consolidate gains achieved 
in settling her large territory and the somewhat disparate interests of 
the various sections of the population, while continuing the develop- 
ment of communications, production, and industry in which such 
promising beginnings have been made. But her geographical position 
makes her the target of diplomatic offensives, holding as she does the 
great stretch of country between the Caucasia, the Caspian Sea, and 
Russian Turkmenistan on the north; Afghanistan and British Baluchi- 
stan on the east; the Oman Sea and the Persian Gulf to the south; and 
Iraq and Turkey to the west. Her country is now, as in the past, part 
of the bridge between the Mediterranean and India. 

This being so, the Germans have concentrated their propaganda 
machine on Tehran; Tehran and Ankara are the only capitals in the 
Middle East where German Legations exist. It is difficult to say exactly 
what success the German effort in Iran has had. In April, 1941, in order 
to counteract the effect of the arrival of a British force at Basra, a Ger- 
man delegation was reported from Ankara (16th) to be on the way to 
Tehran. The delegation included a high official of the Foreign Office 
in Berlin, and Schmidt-Dumont, already well-known as a Nazi propa- 
gandist in the Middle East. Another well-known Nazi agent, Dr. 
Grobba, who was German Minister in Baghdad when war broke out, 
is also active in Iran. For some time Germany has maintained a large 
Legation staff in Tehran numbering some hundreds; there are also 
reported to be large numbers of German technicians employed on public 
works, and still larger numbers of commercial agents. Arab circles in 
Rome reported in April, 1941, that German instructors and large stocks 
of German war material had reached Tehran. In fact, the usual 
vanguard of German penetration has already arrived in strong force in 
the country. German penetration aroused much anxiety in the U.S.S.R. 
before the war, and arouses still more to-day, because an air attack 
from Iran would take the Soviet oilfields in the rear. Simultaneously 
there were widespread rumours of Soviet activity. A Japanese report 
that light naval units had been dispatched to the Caspian, and that 
a military mission had left Moscow for Tehran to arrange for the Russian 
use of twelve aerodromes in central and western Iran should Turkey be 
involved in the war were categorically denied by the official Tass 
Agency in Moscow on May 8. 
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In view of the confused situation in the Middle East it is worth while 
to consider the various lines of communication in Persia shown on the 
accompanying map. 

Communication with Russia is mainly from Russian ports on the 
Caspian Sea to the Persian port of Pahlevi. There is also direct rail 
communication from Tabriz to the Transcaucasian railway system, 
and thus to the Black Sea and to Russia. It should be noted that on 
both the land frontiers with the U.S.S.R. railways on the Russian side 
run near the frontiers and provide some strategical control. The line 
on the Azerbaijan frontier connects Alexandropol and Erivan with 
Baku on the Black Sea.! On the eastern Persian frontier the railway 
from Krasnovodsk on the Caspian Sea to Merv and thence to Bokhara 
and Central Asia, with a branch from Merv running south to the 
Afghan frontier, which, for a part of its course, runs close to the 
mountainous Persian frontier, at one point, Askabad, has a branch 


1 For Transcaucasian communications see an article (with map) in the Bulletin 
of May 18, 1940, Vol. 17, No. 10. 
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running to Firuza on that frontier. Other connections between this 
line and the frontier are under construction. 

\ith Turkey and with Iraq communication is at present by air and 
road only. The shortest route from Persia to the Mediterranean is via 
Baghdad. There are good air services, and in normal times there is a 
road service (2 days) between Baghdad and Tehran thrice weekly. 
The night is spent at Hamadan on the outward route from Baghdad, 
and at Kermanshah on the inward route. The Turkish railway system 
is being extended from Diarbekir via Lake Van to the Iranian frontier; 
meanwhile an increasing traffic in goods is being carried by road. 

From the Persian Gulf Iran may be entered at Bandar Shapur, the 
southern terminus of the trans-Iranian railway, now complete to 
Bandar-i-Gaz on the Caspian Sea. There is also a good motor road 
from Bushire running through Shiraz, Persepolis, and Isfahan to 
Tehran. 

The construction of the trans-Iranian railway is a great feat of engi- 
neering, running as it does through the Elburz range in the north and 
through extremely difficult and mountainous country in Luristand. 
In addition to this main line and its connexions motor roads exist 
connecting the chief towns. That from the Persian Gulf has already 
been noted. Others are the road from Tehran to Qazvin, branching 
north-west to Pahlevi and south-west to Hamadan. From Tabriz a 
road runs west to the Iraqi frontier in the Erbil area, and another runs 
west from Hamadan to Kermanshah and the Iraqi frontier near 
Khanikin. 

From Tehran there are also roads north-east to Meshed and on to the 
Russian (Turkmenistan) frontier, and from Meshed south through the 
Eastern provinces and to the frontier of Afghanistan. Another road 
from Tehran to Qum, Kashan, Yezd, Kerman, and Bam across central 
Persia completes the main system. There is some water traffic on Lake 
Urmia. On the river Karun there is regular traffic from Khorramshahr 
(Mohammerah) to Ahwaz (Nasseri), and small boats mount the river 
almost to Shushtar. The vast area of the country, 628,000 square miles 
(cf. the area of Greater Germany, largest of European countries, if 
Russia is excluded, with 583,418 square miles), the large desert areas 
isolating certain districts from others, and the rather sparse population 
(about 15 million in 1935) make the-extension of communications all 
important for defence and for the enforcement of the central authority. 
Large as the total area is, the cultivable land, owing to the great tracts 
of desert covering nearly half the country (if the barren south-eastern 
areas are included), and the numerous mountain ranges, is not very 
gre t. It is estimated that the population includes some 3 million 
nomads. 

M. B. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ADDRESS OF MAY 27 


THE following are the most important passages in President Roose. 
velt’s “fireside talk” from the White House on May 27. As far as space 
permits his exact words are quoted: 

He was speaking, he said, to the Governing Board of the Pan. 
American Union and the Canadian Minister, and he began by saying that 
never before had the unity of the American Republics been of such 
supreme importance as now, to everyone of them, and to the cause of 
freedom throughout the world. What started as a European war had 
developed, as the Nazis intended it should, into a world war for world 
domination. For Hitler European conquest was but a step towards 
the ultimate goals in all other continents. Unless his advance was 
forcibly checked now the Western Hemisphere would be within range 
of Nazi weapons of destruction. They had accordingly taken certain 
obviously necessary measures of defence, and he instanced the agree- 
ments with all the other American Republics and the launching of the 
largest arms programme ever undertaken. 

After referring to the fall of France he said Britain then stood alone, 
and the U.S. Government rushed arms to meet her desperate needs 
and transferred the 50 destroyers. He continued: 

“Our whole programme of aid for the democracies has been based 
on hard-headed concern for our own security and for the kind of safe 
and civilized world in which we wish to live. Every dollar of material 
that we send helps to keep the dictators away from our own hemi- 
sphere. Every day they are held off gives us time to build more guns, 
tanks, ‘planes, and ships. We have made no pretence about our own 
self-interest in this aid. Great Britain understands it, and so does 
Nazi Germany. And now, after a year, Britain still fights gallantly on 
a far-flung battle line.” 

They had doubled and redoubled their vast production, increasing 
month by month the supply of tools of war for themselves, Britain, 
and China, and eventually for all the democracies. He went on: 

“Your Government knows what terms Hitler if victorious would 
impose. They are indeed the only terms on which he would accept a 
so-called ‘negotiated’ peace. Under those terms Germany would 
literally parcel out the world, and to the peoples of the Americas 
triumphant Hitler would say, as he said after the seizure of Austria, 
after Munich, and after the seizure of Czechoslovakia, ‘I am now com- 
pletely satisfied. This is the last territorial readjustment I seek’. And 
he, of course, would add, ‘All we want is peace, friendship, and profit- 
able trade relations with you of the New World’. 

“And were any of us in the Americas so incredibly simple and _.or- 
getful as to accept those honeyed words, what would then happen’ 
Those of the New World who were seeking profits would . .. oppose 
toil and taxes for American armaments. Meanwhile, the dictator. 
ships would be forcing the enslaved peoples of their Oid World conquests 
into the system they are even now organizing, to build a naval and 
air force to gain a hold and be master of the Atlantic and the Pacitic 
as well. They would fasten an economic stranglehold upon our several 
nations. Quislings would be found to subvert the Governments of the 
American republics, and the Nazis would back their Fifth Columns with 
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invasion if necessary. I am not speculating sheik all this, I baie repeat 
. hat is already in the Nazi book of world conquest. They plan to treat 

he Latin-American nations as they are now treating the Balkans. 
They plan then to strangle the United States of America and the 
Dominion of Canada. Under the Nazis even our right of worship 
would be threatened. What place has religion, which preaches the 
dignity of the human being, of the majesty of human souls in a world 
where moral standards are measured by treachery, bribery, and Fifth 
Columnists? Will our children, too, wander off goose-stepping in search of 
new gods? We do not accept and will not permit this Nazi ‘shape of 
things to come’. It will never be enforced upon us if we act in the 
present crisis with the wisdom and courage which distinguished our 
country in all the crises of the past.” 

[he Nazis had military possession of most of Europe, and had the 
armed power to occupy Spain and Portugal at any moment. That 
threat extended to the Atlantic fortress of Dakar and to the island 
outposts of the New World—the Azores and the Cape Verde Islands. 
[he war was approaching the brink of the Western Hemisphere itself; 
the control or occupation by Nazi forces of any Atlantic islands would 
jeopardize the ultimate safety of the continental United States itself. 

Only two factors stood in the way of the accomplishment of the Nazi 
plan: the epic resistance of Britain and her Colonies and the great 
Dominions, and the magnificent defence of China which would, he 
believed, increase in strength. The Axis Powers could never achieve 


| their object unless they obtained control of the seas, and to do that 
' they must capture Great Britain. They could then dictate to the 


Western Hemisphere. But if they failed to gain control of the seas 
they were certainly defeated. They knew this, and that was why they 
were risking all they had in desperate attempts to break through to 
command the ocean. Once they were limited to continuing the land 
war their cruel forces of occupation would be unable to keep their heel 
on the necks of millions of innocent peoples on the Continent, and in 
the end their whole structure would break into little pieces. He went on: 
“Yes, all freedom, meaning freedom to live and not freedom to 
conquer and subjugate other peoples, depends on the freedom of the 
seas. All American history—North, Central, and South American 
history—has been inevitably tied up with those words, the freedom of 
the seas. In the first world war convoys of small cruisers, gunboats, and 
destroyers sufficed, but in this second world war the problem is greater 
with the fourfold attack on the freedom of the seas—the improved 
submarine, the much greater use of the heavily armed raiding cruiser 
or hit-and-run battleship, the bombing aeroplane, and the destruction 
of merchant ships whose ports are accessible to bombing attack. The 
Battle of the Atlantic now extends from the icy waters of the North 
Pole to the frozen continent of the Antarctic. Throughout this huge 
area there have been sinkings of merchant ships in alarming and in- 
creasing number by Nazi raiders and submarines. There have been 
sinkings even of ships carrying neutral flags. Great numbers of these 
ae have been actually within the waters of the Western Hemi- 
sphere 
‘The blunt truth is this, and I reveal this with the full knowledge of 
the British Government: the present rate of Nazi sinkings of merchant 
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ships is more than three times as high as the capacity to replace them, 
more than twice the combined British and American output of mer. 
chant ships to-day. 

‘We answer this by two simultaneous measures, first in speeding up 
and increasing our great shipbuilding programmes, second by helping 
to cut down the losses on the high seas. The attacks on shipping of 
the very shore and land that we are determined to protect present an 
actual military danger to the Americas. That danger was recently 
heavily underlined by the presence in the Western Hemisphere waters 
of Nazi battleships of great striking power.” 

Germany’s heaviest attack was on the northerly route, and her 
occupation of Iceland or bases in Greenland would bring the war close 
to America’s shores. Equally, the Azores or Cape Verde Islands if 
occupied would directly endanger the physical safety of the United 
States. 

He repeated that they were mustering their men and resources only 
for the purpose of defence, to repel attack. They must be realistic, 
however, and must relate the word attack to the lightning speed of 
modern warfare. It would be suicide to wait until the enemy were in 
their front yard. Old-fashioned common sense called for the use of a 
strategy which would prevent this. They had accordingly extended 
their patrol in North and South Atlantic waters, and were steadily 
adding more and more ships and planes to it. The deadly facts of war 
compelled the nations for simple self-preservation to make stern choices, 
and ‘“‘it is time for us to realize that the safety of American homes even 
in the centre of our country has a definite relationship to the continued 
safety of homes in Nova Scotia, Trinidad, and Brazil. 

“Our national policy to-day therefore is this. First, we shall actively 
resist wherever necessary and with all our resources every attempt by 
Hitler to extend his Nazi domination to the Western Hemisphere or to 
threaten it. We shall actively resist his every attempt to gain control 
of the seas. We insist upon the vital importance of keeping Hitlerism 
away from any point in the world which could be used or would be 
used as a base for an attack against the Americas. Secondly, from the 
point of view of strict naval and military necessity we shall give ever) 
possible assistance to Britain and to all who with Britain are resisting 
Hitlerism or its equivalent with force of arms. 

“Our patrols are helping now to ensure the delivery of needed supplies 
to Britain. All additional measures necessary for the delivery of the 
goods will be taken. Any and all further methods or combination o! 
methods which can be utilized are being devised by our military and 
naval technicians, who with me will work out and put into effect such 
new additional safeguards as may be needed. The delivery of needed 
supplies to Britain is imperative. This can be done. It must be done. 
It will be done.”’ 

To the other countries of the Western Hemisphere he declared that 
the United States did not merely propose these purposes but was 
already carrying them out, and they might disregard the few citizens 
of the United States who contended that they were disunited. To the 
timid ones who said they must preserve peace at any price he said: 


“Never in the history of the world has a nation lost its democracy by 
a successful struggle to defend its democracy.” Their freedom had 
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shown its ability to survive war, but it would never survive surrender: 
“The only thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 

He went on to say that the Government proposed to maintain the 
very great social progress of recent years; collective bargaining would 
be retained, but the people expected that the impartial recommenda- 
tions of Government departments would be followed both by capital 
and by labour. 

The whole world was now divided between freedom and slavery, 
pagan brutality and the Christian ideal. “We choose human freedom, 
which is the Christian ideal. We will not accept a Hitler-dominated 
world, and we will not accept a world like the post-war world of the 
1920s, in which the seeds of Hitlerism can again be planted and 
allowed to grow.’’ He went on: “‘As a military force we were weak 
when we established our independence, but we successfully stood off 
tyrants, powerful in their day, who are now lost in the dusts of history. 
[he odds meant nothing to us then. Shall we now, with all our potential 
strength, hesitate to take every single measure necessary to maintain 
our American liberties? 

“Our people, our Government will not hesitate to meet the challenge. 
As President of a united, determined people I say solemnly: “We 
reassert the ancient American doctrine of freedom of the seas, we 
reassert the solidarity of the twenty-one American republics and the 
Dominion of Canada in the preservation of the independence of the 


; hemisphere. We have pledged material support to the other demo- 


cracies of the world and we will fulfil that pledge. ... We are placing 
our armed forces in a strategic military position. We will not hesitate 
to use our armed forces to repel attack. We reassert our abiding faith 
in the vitality of our constitutional Republic as the perpetual home of 
freedom and tolerance and devotion to the word of God.’ 

‘Therefore with a profound consciousness of my responsibilities to 
my countrymen and my country’s cause I have to-night issued a 
proclamation that an unlimited national emergency exists and requires 
the strengthening of our defence to the extreme limit of national 
power and authority.... I repeat the words of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. . . . “With a firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Providence we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honour.’ ”’ 


MR. CHURCHILL’S STATEMENT ON THE WAR 
SITUATION, MAY 27 


MR. CHURCHILL announced in Parliament on May 27 that the 
Bismarck had been sunk, but before receiving the news of this he gave 


the House an outline of the situation in Crete and at sea. During the 
| whole 7 days of fighting in Crete the troops had been subjected to an 


intense and continuous scale of air attack to which, owing to the 


) seographical conditions, the British air forces had been able to make 


only a very limited, though very gallant, counterblast. The enemy’s 
losses up to the present had been much heavier than their own, but 


}\t had not been possible to prevent further arrivals of air-borne forces, 


' } and the enemy’s attack and the weight of this attack had grown from 
hac § 


day to day. The battle had swayed backwards and forwards with 
B 
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indescribable fury at Canea, and at Rethymno and Heraklion on 
smaller scale. Reinforcements of men and supplies had reached and 
were reaching General Freyberg’s forces, and “‘at this moment at which 
I am speaking the issue of their magnificent resistance hangs in the 
balance’. 

So far, the Navy had prevented any landing of an expedition by 
sea, though a few shiploads of caiques might have slipped through. 
Very heavy losses had been inflicted on the transports and small ships 
by submarines, cruisers, and destroyers, but it was not possible to 
state with accuracy how many thousands of the enemy had been 
drowned. The Fleet had suffered heavy losses owing to having to 
operate constantly without air protection within bombing range of 
the enemy airfields. Mr. Churchill then announced the loss of the 
cruisers Gloucester and F1j1 and the destroyers Juno, Greyhound, Kelly, 
and Kashmir, and said 2 battleships and several other cruisers had been 
damaged, but not seriously, and all would soon be in action again; 
some were already at sea. 

The Mediterranean Fleet was, to-day, relatively stronger compared 
with the Italian Navy than it was before the Battle of Cape Matapan, 
and there was no question whatever of the naval position in the 
Eastern Mediterranean having been prejudicially affected. 

In Iraq their position had been largely re-established, and the 
prospects had greatly improved. There had been no adverse develop- 
ments in Syria. In Abyssinia the daily Italian surrenders continued, 
with many thousands of prisoners and masses of equipment. 

Mr. Churchill then gave the House an account of the operations 
leading to the sinking of the Bismarck in terms very similar to those 
of the Admiralty statement.' In referring to the Hood he said she was 
struck at about 23,000 yards (over 13 miles). 


MR. EDEN’S STATEMENT ON WAR AIMS, MAY 29 


SPEAKING in London on May 29 Mr. Eden said President Roosevelt 
had defined the settled policy of his country in terms which were as 
vigorously encouraging to them in England as they must be dishearten- 
ing to Germany. He had pointed the way for the free nations of the 
world, but he had also done more: he had accomplished a great act 0! 
faith and statesmanship. 

After a short reference to events in Iraq he said the British Govern- 
ment had no designs of any kind against the independence of that 
country, and had great sympathy with Syrian aspirations for inde- 
pendence. Many Arab thinkers desired for the Arab peoples a greater 
degree of unity than they now enjoyed, and in reaching out towards 
this unity they hoped for British support. No such appeal from Great 
Britain’s friends should go unanswered. 

He then turned to the situation in Europe, saving that there ha‘ f 
never been anything in all history so brutally thorough as Hitlers 
military conquest. Hitlerism was serfdom made absolute. But ! 
would not endure, and when the dam burst it would sweep Hitler an¢ 
his gang away—and much else besides. Every German in his hear! 
must know this. The reckoning would indeed be wide and fierce. [he 

1 See Naval Operations, p. 760. 5 
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future of Europe would then depend on how moral and material recon- 
struction was brought about. It was not enough to denounce the ‘‘new 
order’; they must put their own conceptions before the world. They had 
declared that social security must be the first object of their domestic 
policy; it must also be their policy abroad no less than at home. He 
went on: 

“It will be our wish to work with others to prevent the starvation of 
the post-armistice period, the currency disorders throughout Europe, 
and the wide fluctuations of employment, markets, and prices which 
were the cause of so much misery in the twenty years between the two 
wars. We shall seek to achieve this in ways which will interfere as 
little as possible with the proper liberty of each country over its own 
economic fortunes. 

“The countries of the British Empire and their Allies, with the 
United States and South America, alone are in a position to carry out 
such a policy. For irrespective of the nature of the political settlement 
Continental Europe will end this war starved and bankrupt of all the 
foods and raw materials which she was accustomed to obtain from the 
rest of the world. She can export few goods until she has first of all 
received the necessary raw materials. Wasteful war-time cultivation 
in many lands will leave agriculture almost as weak as industry. Thus 
Europe will face the vast problem of general demobilization with a 
general lack of the necessary means to put men to work. Let no one 
suppose that we for our part intend to return to the chaos of the old 
world. To do so would bankrupt us no less than others. 

‘‘When peace comes we shall make such relaxations of our war-time 
financial arrangements as will permit the revival of international trade 
on the widest possible basis. We shall hope to see the development of 
a system of international exchange in which the trading of goods and 
services will be the central feature... But we shall not shirk our 
opportunity and our responsibility to bear our share of the burdens. 
We have learnt the lesson of the interregnum between the two wars. 
We know that no escape can be found from the curse which has been 
lying on Europe except by creating and preserving economic health 
In every country. 

“Under a system of free economic co-operation Germany must play 
apart. But here I draw a firm distinction. We must never forget that 
Germany is the worst master Europe has yet known. Five times in the 
last century she has violated the peace. She must never be in a position 
to play that role again. Our political and military terms of peace will 
be designed to prevent a repetition of Germany’s misdeeds. 

“We cannot now foresee when the end will come. But it is in the 
nature of a machine so rigid as the German to break suddenly and with 
little warning. When it comes the need of succour to the European 
peoples will be urgent. It is obvious that we have no motive of self- 
interest prompting us to the economic exploitation either of Germany 
or of the rest of Europe. This is not what we want nor what we could 
perform. The lasting settlement and internal peace of the Continent 
as a whole is our only aim. Only our victory can restore both to Europe 
and to the world that freedom which is our heritage from centuries 
of Christian civilization, and that security which alone can make 
possible the betterment of man’s lot upon the earth.” 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
May 27 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS ; 
Air Ministry: A single aircraft dropped bombs on a town in East 
Scotland; damage slight and casualties very few. 
German communiqué: Raids on harbour installations on south-east 
coast during night and previous day, and successful attack on aircraft 
factory on south coast. No enemy flights over Germany in the 24 hours. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty communiqué: Revealed by reconnaissance that Bismarck 
and Prince Eugen had sailed from Brest, so Norfolk and Suffolk 
ordered to take up a position in the Denmark Strait. On May 23 
enemy reported going south-west at high speed; shadowed successfully 
throughout night despite very bad visibility, other units of Fleet taking 
up dispositions to bring him to action. Early on May 24 contact 
made by Hood, which damaged Bismarck and started a fire, but received 
a hit in the magazine and blew up. Prince of Wales slightly damaged. 
Norfolk and Suffolk continued chase and maintained contact; Bismarck’s 
speed slightly reduced. In evening Prince of Wales again made contact 
and in action for short time, but enemy turned westward and then 
south. Other British forces now approaching, and during night aircraft 
from Victorious hit Bismarck with a torpedo. 

Early on May 25 contact lost some 350 miles south-south-east of 
Greenland. Searching dispositions taken up by other units—main body 
of Home Fleet steaming south-west from Northern waters, Renown 
and other ships north-west from Gibraltar, and Rodney and Ramilles 
(which were escorting convoys in Atlantic) in direction of enemy; 
extensive searches also by Coastal Command and by Canadian Air 
Force from Newfoundland. Enemy located at 10.30 a.m. on May 26, 
550 miles west of Land’s End, by a Catalina aircraft, which was hit 
and lost touch. Bismarck again sighted at 11.15 by aircraft from Ark 
Royal, and cruiser Sheffield then detached to shadow her; aircraft 
also dispatched from Ark Royal to attack with torpedoes, but this 
unsuccessful. 

Sheffield made contact soon after 5.30 p.m. and within 20 minutes 
more aircraft were dispatched from Ark Royal. These scored one tor- 
pedo hit amidships and another on starboard quarter. Bismarck’s 
speed thereby reduced and steering affected. In night destroyers of 
Tribal class led by Cossack made contact and attacked, Cossack and 
Maori each hitting with one torpedo. One hour later Bismarck appeared 
to be stopped, some 400 miles west of Brest. Pursuit had covered over 
1,750 miles. Bismarck later making some 8 miles an hour, and still 
capable of heavy and accurate gunfire. 

At daylight May 27 more aircraft dispatched from Ark Royal, but 
attack cancelled owing to bad visibility. Shortly afterwards Bismarck f 
engaged destroyers by gunfire, and Norfolk in action; very soon heavy — 
ships also engaged enemy. No details of action, but Dorsetshire ordered | 
to sink enemy with torpedoes. Bismarck sank at 11.01 a.m. 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS, MAY 27 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty: Operations in Eastern Mediterranean had prevented 
enemy sea-borne landing in force in Crete and inflicted heavy loss on 
transports trying to reach the island. Two caiques full of soldiers sunk 
by a submarine; 2 E-boats sunk and 2 damaged, and several aircraft 
shot down by warships. During all operations following ships lest: 
cruisers Gloucester and Fiji, and destroyers Juno, Greyhound, Kelly, and 
Kashmir. So far 60 officers and 956 men saved from last 5, and many 
believed saved from Gloucester, but landed in Greece. 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Germans, supported by intensive bombing, attacked 
again west of Canea previous day and enlarged penetration of defences, 
necessitating withdrawal. German reinforcements continuing to arrive. 

R.A.F.: Heavy losses inflicted on enemy the previous day. Maleme 
raided by fighters, 5 Ju. 52s full of troops destroyed, several others 
shot down, and about 100 close together on the ground attacked. 
Three aircraft missing. Maleme later raided by bombers and several 
aircraft set on fire. Beaches and aerodromes heavily raided by bombers 
the previous night. The aerodrome on Scarpanto Island raided the 
previous day. 

Mr. Churchill’s statement on the fighting in Crete. (See page 757.) 

German communiqué: Crete, the advance continuing according to 
} plan. South of Crete a transport heavily damaged by bombs; 4 hits 
scored on an aircraft carrier by dive-bombers in Eastern Mediterranean, 
and several hits on 2 cruisers. 

Italian communiqué: Valletta base bombed in the night. Several 
places in Rhodes and Scarpanto raided. 


SYRIA AND IRAQ 
R.A.F. Middle East: Mosul aerodrome bombed the previous day and 
fires started. Habbaniya raided; no damage or casualties. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Sollum: Small number of enemy columns again 
crossed the frontier and advanced several miles, harassed and slowed 
down by British forward troops. Abyssinia: Remnants of Italian forces 
in lakes area being rounded up. Nairobi H.Q.: Active patrolling from 
Soddu and capture of 8 guns. Two brigadiers and 6 colonels also 
) captured with the divisional commanders at Soddu. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi harbour bombed, starting many fires. 

Semi-official report: Fighting in progress in Sollum area on front of 
40 miles. Germans attacked previous day from 3 directions; held up 
that day and night by a force quarter their size, but eventually pene- 
trated Halfaya Pass. 

German communiqué: Repulse of a local enemy advance near Sollum, 
German and Italian aircraft intervening successfully. Two cargo ships 
sunk off Tobruk. 

Italian communiqué: Tobruk bombed, starting large fires. Benghazi 
raided on night of May 25. Abyssinia: Lakes area, heavy losses inflicted 
on enemy, and on May 24 a large enemy detachment dispersed on 
banks of Baro river. 
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May 28 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Two raiders shot down during that and previous day. 
Enemy aircraft only over East Kent. No bombs reported. 

Against Germany: Lannion aerodrome, Brittany, raided the previous 
day from a low level; 7 aircraft on ground destroyed and many damaged, 
a hangar wrecked, lorries hit, and violent explosions caused. Shipping 
attacked off Dutch coast and in Bay of Biscay; 2 vessels hit and 
probably sunk. Cologne and the Boulogne docks bombed in the night, 
starting large fires, and Caen aerodrome raided by Coastal Command 
aircraft. One aircraft missing. During day a supply ship of 5,000 tons 
in convoy off Brest hit and left listing heavily. 

German communiqué: Bombers sank 3 cargo ships in waters round 
England in the night. Harbours on south and south-west coasts 
attacked; also Thames Estuary. Weak forces dropped bombs ex- 
clusively in residential quarters in West Germany, mainly on Cologne. 
Civilians killed and injured. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty communiqué: The submarine Usk presumed lost. 
German communiqué: Bismarck went down with her flag flying, the 

victim of vastly superior enemy forces. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty: Submarine attacks on shipping going to Libya; 
escorted liner of 18,000 tons hit by 2 torpedoes—believed to have some 
3,000 troops on board (afterwards found to be liner Conte Rosso and f 
confirmed sunk). A French tanker of 5,000 tons sunk, a 5,000 ton 
transport hit and probably sunk, and a laden tanker of 4,000 tons hit by 
torpedo. Italian destroyer reported ‘“‘probably sunk’’ on May 23 con- 
firmed sunk. 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Heavy attacks at Canea by enemy reinforced by air- 
borne troops and by ever more intensive air bombing, forcing a further 
withdrawal to better position in rear. Severe fighting continuing. 
R.A.F.: Maleme aerodrome attacked several times on May 27 and 
preceding night, destroying and damaging many aircraft on ground 
and on adjacent beaches. Three Ju 88s shot down north of the Island. 

German communiqué: Alpine troops broke stubborn resistance of 
British and insurgents the previous day, forced them out of their 
positions, and occupied Canea. The enemy pursued south of Suda Bay. 
C,-in-C. of Greek naval forces in Crete captured. Dive-bombe rs 
prevented British attempt to withdraw by sea, and waves of aircraft 
dispersed troop concentrations and silenced batteries. Reinforcements 
continually landed by transport aircraft. A British naval force south 
of Crete bombed and hits scored on a heavy cruiser and a destroyer. 


SYRIA AND IRAQ 
R.A. F: Aleppo aerodrome bombed the previous day and a hangar 
hit. 
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G.H.Q. Cairo: Libya: Withdrawal from Halfaya Pass in face of 
pressure by larger forces. Other sectors, harassing activities continued 
by mechanized patrols. Abyssinia: Debra Tabor surrounded by 
patriot forces; Lakes area, surrender of general commanding 26th 
Division. Prisoners taken at Soddu now 314 officers, and 1,906 Italian 
and 2,590 African men. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi harbour bombed on night of May 26, a fighter 
aircraft captured near Sidi Barrani, and a Ju. 52 shot down over 
Tobruk. Shipping off the coast bombed the previous day; several hits 
on 2 vessels of between 8 and 10,000 tons. Abyssinia: Gondar airfield 
and positions near Omo and Gippe rivers bombed by South African 
and Free French aircraft. Debarech raided by R.A.F. on May 26 
and 27. Two aircraft missing from all African, Mediterranean, and 
Middle East operations. 

German communiqué: Halfaya Pass taken by German and Italian 
troops, with 9 guns, 7 tanks, etc., and a number of prisoners. German 
losses slight. 

Italian communiqué: Successful action on Sollum front. During May 
26 aircraft bombed naval units some 100 miles east of Derna, hitting 
an aircraft carrier, a cruiser, and a destroyer, and causing a large 
explosion in another cruiser. Tobruk harbour also bombed. Abys- 
sinia: Repulse of attacks on north front of Galla Sidamo sector and 
refusal of garrison at Wolkefit to surrender. 


May 29 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in the night heavier than recently; bombs at 
several places, chiefly around north-west, east, and south-east coast. 
Some casualties in a south-east coast town, and in Liverpool, including 
a few fatal: two raiders destroyed. 

Against Germany: Several aircraft attempting to attack shipping 
the previous day driven off and one destroyed. Two aircraft missing. 
Enemy coastal shipping attacked and one supply ship damaged. 
One aircraft missing. Later, in a sweep over French coast an Me. 109F 
destroyed. Targets in North-West Germany bombed in the night; one 
aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Harbours on south-east and west coasts 
bombed successfully. Six aircraft trying to fly into occupied territory 
and over the German Bight shot down. No German loss. Single air- 
craft dropped bombs in North German coastal area; only slight damage. 
One shot down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty: Further details of action against Bismarck showed her 
main armament remained effective after air torpedo and destroyer 
attacks of May 26 day and night. Intention was to close at dawn, 
May 27, and sink her with capital ship gun fire, but bad visibility 
caused delay till full daylight. Just before 9 a.m. the two battleships 
engaged Bismarck and silenced her. Dorsetshire then ordered to sink 
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with torpedoes. Over 100 officers and men rescued. On May 28 some 
of the forces which took part in operations were heavily attacked by 
German aircraft and the destroyer Mashona sunk. 

Survivors from Hood believed to number 3 only. 

German freighter Lech, 3,290 tons, intercepted by warship on way 
to French Atlantic port from South America. 

German communiqué: Bismarck shot down 5 aircraft on May 24 
night and sank a destroyer on May 26 night. 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Withdrawal to positions east of Suda Bay in face of 
attacks by Germans, again heavily reinforced. Dive-bombing con- 
tinuing on an extensive scale. Heavy losses on both sides in hand to 
hand fighting the previous day. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F. Middle East: Bombers attacked a vessel of 4 to 5,000 tons 
in Sfax harbour; it blew up, indicating loaded with munitions. It was 
escorted by an Italian destroyer. (See Chronology, France, for various 
French versions.) 

Crete: Heavy raids on Maleme and on troops and aircraft on beaches 
on night of May 27. Successful attack on over 100 aircraft on beach 
between Kolumari, Irlage, and the Speliakos River, with explosions and 
fires. A stick of bombs dropped across landing ground on Scarpanto. 
Semi-official report: Germans entered Canea previous day after 60 
hours’ continuous assault, and found it empty blackened ruin. British 
reinforcements in action, stiffening line overlooking sea east of Suda. 

Admiralty: Cruiser York now a total loss after repeated air attacks 
while under repair at Suda Bay. Casualties only 2 killed and 5 wounded. 

German communiqué: Alpine troops, pursuing beaten enemy, reach 
Armini Bay (Armyro), took many prisoners. Suda Bay evacuated, 
British positions on north coast bombed, and a ship sunk. Two British 
bombers shot down. News Agency reported Heraklion town, harbour, 
and airfield occupied. The British preparing for escape across the sea. 

Italian communiqué: Troops landed in Crete the previous day to 
co-operate with Germans. Enemy warships in Eastern Mediterranean 
attacked; 3 cruisers hit by air torpedoes and one by bombs. 


SYRIA AND IRAQ 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Capture of an Iraqi officer and 92 men east of Falluja. 
A British column advancing up the Euphrates from Basra. R.A.F.: 
Air support to troops, resulting in capture of Khan Nugta the previous 
day. Two enemy aircraft badly damaged at Baquba. Syria: Devi ez 
Zor and Palmyra airfields bombed and aircraft and hangars damaged. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: A small advance at Tobruk on night of May 27, 
inflicting casualties, without loss, and improving the positions. Sollum: 
Patrols vigorously harassing the enemy, who had not advanced 
beyond positions covering Halfaya. R.A.F.: Benghazi raided and 
big fires started, and Derna, where barracks and Government buildings 
hit. Abyssinia: Raids on Gondar, Debarech, and Wolkefit, and on 
Azozo airfield by Free French aircraft. Two aircraft missing from all 
African, Cretan, and Iraqi operations. 
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German communiqué: Fresh sorties from Tobruk repulsed by German 
and Italian troops. Munition dumps in the area bombed and blown 
up, and tanks and cars destroyed east of Sollum. A cargo ship set on 
fire off Mersa Matruh. 

Italian communiqué: Repulse of enemy attacks on Tobruk front on 
evening of May 27 and next morning. Benghazi and Derna raided; 
2 raiders destroyed. 


May 30 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: French liner Winnipeg, en route to Martinique with 751 
refugees (210 Germans, 76 Austrians, 70 Stateless, etc.), intercepted 
by a Dutch warship and taken to Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Casualties in Bismarck action announced: 25 killed and 13 wounded. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Further German air-borne troops arrived the previous 
day. Intensive dive-bombing throughout the day necessitated further 
adjustments in British positions. A heavy toll again exacted from the 
enemy. R.A.F.: Scarpanto aerodrome bombed on night of May 28, 
causing big fires and explosions. Long-range fighters destroyed a 
Dornier and a Ju. 88 between Crete and Libya the previous day and 
badly damaged others. No aircraft missing. Semi-official reports: 
Heraklion still held, and heavy fighting continuing. British bombers 
raided Crete airfields during the day. 

German communiqué: Operations drawing to a close; collapse of the 
enemy’s resistance everywhere. A junction effected with parachutists 
in Retimo, who had held out for 8 days against greatly superior force. 
Heraklion captured by parachutists and offer of surrender by the 
General commanding Greek forces there. The attack supported by 
continuous raids on retreating enemy and on nests of resistance. 
British and Greek detachments wiped out. Italian naval and air units 
supported the operations, and Italians landed at eastern end of island 
on May 28 were advancing rapidly. Scattered British troops escaping 
towards south coast, and “‘trying to evade further fighting by embarking 
under cover of darkness’’. Two British destroyers and 2 cargo ships sunk 
by bombers in Straits of Caso and waters round Crete. 

Italian communiqué: Italian forces attacked the British and cap- 
tured a few hundred prisoners and much material. Aircraft repeatedly 
attacked naval forces retreating towards Alexandria, and blew up 
destroyer Hereward. Rescue in progress, and 229 of the crew picked up. 
Troop transport Conte Rosso of 17,500 tons lost south of Syracuse; 
greater part of troops saved. 


SYRIA AND IRAQ 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Progress eastward from Khan Nugta delayed by 
floods. Ur occupied in advance from south; also Luquait, 50 miles to 
south-east. R.A.F.: Baquba airfield machine-gunned and several CR 
42s and other aircraft put out of action. Transport south of Falluja 
bombed heavily, and numerous sorties made to support troops advanc- 
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ing on Baghdad. No aircraft missing. A CR 42 destroyed when 3 
attempted to intercept British reconnaissance aircraft. Deirez Zor 
airfield, Syria, raided and hangars hit. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Operations in Abyssinia continuing well. Patriot 
reports: Entire area from Soddu to Muggo 70 miles to north clear of 
enemy. Many deserters from Italians in Lakes area. 

R.A.F.: South African aircraft harassing enemy in Gimma region, 
roads and buildings hit, and transport wrecked. Forts at Azozo and 
Digya bombed. Libya: Tobruk raided by large force of aircraft: 4 shot 
down and several damaged. Five aircraft missing from all Eastern 
Mediterranean, African, and Middle East operations. 

Italian communiqué: Tobruk harbour bombed, sinking a steamer and 
2 naval vessels and destroying a petrol dump and mechanized vehicles 
and munitions dumps near the town. Two raiders intercepted and shot 
down flying towards Benghazi. Abyssinia: Repulse with heavy losses 
of enemy attack on positions north of Gondar. 


May 31 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Night attacks not on heavy scale, but bombs dropped 
in Liverpool and Merseyside area and on a town in the west. Sharp 
at the last named, and several houses wrecked. A few bombs in a 
southern town. Three raiders destroyed. 

German communiqué: Luftwaffe’s main attacks on harbour towns on 
west coast, Liverpool, Bristol, and Cardiff, also on the wharves at 
Cowes. No enemy flights over Germany. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Fighters on patrol in Eastern Mediterranean made contact 
with large formation of enemy; 2 Heinkel 111s shot down and con- 
siderable number badly damaged. Enemy took evasive action and 
retired as speedily as possible; highly probable many did not get back. 
Scarpanto aerodrome attacked on night of May 29, causing several fires, 
also Kattavia, in Rhodes, and Maleme beach and aerodrome. 

German communiqué: Troops advancing from the west of Crete had 
joined up with the parachutists at Heraklion. Alpine troops broke 
resistance of British forces at Retimo; prisoners numbered 1,500 British 
and Greek. South of Retimo over 1,000, cut off from New Zealand and 
Greek units, captured. Harbours along the south coast effectively 
bombed; also British contingents which fled to island of Gavdos, 30 
miles from the coast. 

Vichy News Agency: Three R.A.F. aircraft flew over Sfax on morning 
of May 30 and attacked the Italian ship Jsarco but did not hit her. 
Tunis agency: Three aircraft attacked the Italian ship Florida at Sfax 
that morning, setting her on fire. 

Italian communiqué: Valetta bombed on previous night. Bombs 
dropped on several “Italian possessions” in the Aegean Sea; one ait- 
craft shot down. 
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SYRIA AND IRAQ 
R.A.F.: Concentrated heavy raids in Iraq on Washash, Rashid, and 
positions at Kadhimain (near Baghdad) the previous day, known to be 
highly successful. G.H.Q. Cairo: The troops reached a general area 
about 10 miles west of Baghdad. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: An enemy machine-gun post destroyed near Tobruk 
on night of May 28. Four enemy aircraft destroyed. Debarech captured 
by Patriots, with 3 forts to east. R.A.F.: Positions at Azozo, Digya, and 
between Gondar and Chelga raided by Free French, and Debarech 
and Dabat by South African aircraft and R.A.F. One aircraft missing 
from all Crete, Middle East, and African operations. 

German communiqué: Repulse of a sortie from Tobruk and destruc- 
tion by gun fire of large munition dump. A.A. defences there dive- 
bombed and troops machine-gunned by ‘“‘destroyer planes’’. 

Italian communiqué: A.A. batteries at Tobruk bombed, with Italian 
fighter protection. Enemy vehicles near Tobruk bombed on May 29 
by German aircraft, and a large ship north of Mersa Matruh hit. 


June 1 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Some activity during night, but not heavy; bombs on 
Merseyside, points in North Wales, and in south and west England. 
Some damage at Merseyside, and casualties, including fatal; elsewhere 
little damage. A few aircraft near the coasts during day, but no 
bombs. Destruction of an enemy fighter off south coast on May 30 
confirmed. Two raiders destroyed on night of May 30 and 3 on night of 
May 31. Officially announced that in May 143 night raiders brought 
down over Britain and 13 over Europe. In all, 206 enemy aircraft 
destroyed in May over Britain, 31 over Europe, 23 by the Navy, and 
one by fighters. British losses for May were 67 over Europe and 18 over 
Britain, but 9 pilots were safe. Two lost at sea. 

German communiqué: Important military targets on west and south 
English coasts bombed in night, and large fires started on Merseyside. 
No enemy activity over Germany. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty announced armed merchant cruiser Salopian sunk. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

War Office communiqué: After 12 days of fiercest fighting of war 
decided to withdraw the forces from Crete. Although losses inflicted 
on enemy’s troops and aircraft enormous, it became clear that the naval 
and military forces could not be expected to operate indefinitely in and 
near Crete without more air support than could be provided from bases 
in Africa. Some 15,000 troops had reached Egypt, but admitted that 
losses severe. 

R.A.F.: Defensive patrols maintained by fighters over warships in 
Mediterranean throughout previous day, and 5 Ju. 88s, one S 79, and 
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one Cant 107 destroyed; other Ju. 88s severely damaged. Maleme and 
Heraklion aerodromes heavily bombed in night of May 30, destroying 
3 aircraft, damaging 6 others, and causing fires and explosions in build- 
ings and near runways. Four aircraft missing from all these and African 
operations. An Italian ship at Sfax again bombed, with 3 direct hits. 

German communiqué: Clearance of southern part of Crete proceeding 
well. Italian forces had linked up with German at Herapetra. Prisopers 
numbered 10,000 British and Greek. South of Crete a British destroyer 
seriously damaged by bombs and a merchant ship sunk, and 4 Hurri- 
canes shot down without loss. 

Italian communiqué: Forces which joined with the Germans the 
previous day in Crete were closely pursuing the retreating British. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Abyssinia, preparations progressing to round up 
enemy elements in Lakes area. Patriot forces growing daily, harassing 
the last Italian detachments farther north. R.A.F.: Benghazi bombed 
on night of May 30 and bursts seen on both Moles. South African 
aircraft attacked and hit transport, camps, and buildings near Ghimbi, 
Abyssinia. 

Italian communiqué: Repulse with losses of an enemy attack south 
of Tobruk. A barge going to Tobruk with munitions sunk, and port 
installations, etc., bombed and an explosion caused. Benghazi raided 
in the night; one raider shot down. 


SYRIA AND IRAQ 
G.H.Q. Cairo: British troops entered Baghdad. Following the 
acceptance of an armistice asked for by the committee set up to 
administer Baghdad situation there remained quiet. 


June 2 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Manchester the main objective of enemy raids in the 
night, when activity considerable, mostly in north-west. Several fires 
started and a number of casualties, some fatal. Some bombs also at 
widely separated places elsewhere, but few casualties reported. Among 
buildings wrecked at Manchester were churches and nurses’ home, 
commercial property, a police station, and an A.R.P. department. 
Two raiders destroyed. Evening bulletin: Bombs dropped by a hit- 
and-run raider near a school building on north-east coast; no casualties. 
Three enemy aircraft destroyed off the coast. Against Germany: 
Sweeps carried out by fighters over Channel and northern France, and 
lorries, aircraft, and E-boats machine-gunned effectively. An enemy 
fighter destroyed off French west coast the previous day by patrol of 
Coastal Command, one of which missing. 

German communiqué: Manchester port attacked on night of June |, 
and industrial works seriously damaged. Harbours on south and south- 
west coast also bombed. Two merchant ships sunk off the Scots coast. 
No operations over Germany in 24 hours. 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Netherlands Navy communiqué: French ship Winnipeg was inter- 
cepted by Dutch warship in West Atlantic with over 200 Germans 
going to Martinique. Reason for their presence on board now under 
investigation. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F. Middle East: Protective patrols continued throughout 
previous day over vessels evacuating troops from Crete by large 
British and South African fighter formations. Enemy aircraft re- 
peatedly intercepted, and 2 more destroyed. Maleme and Heraklion 
aerodromes raided by heavy bombers on night of May 31, fires started 
and 4 aircraft destroyed. A number of others believed destroyed at 
Armyro, in Greece. One aircraft missing from all Near and Middle 
East operations. 

German wireless: Cretan air bases already taken over, from which 
the British in the Near East would now be menaced. No British soldier 
left on the island; a last stand made at Sphakia, but the enemy over- 
whelmed by numerically inferior Alpine troops and the town occupied 
the previous day; 3,000 prisoners taken. A British destroyer sunk by 
bombs between Crete and Alexandria. 


SYRIA AND IRAQ 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Situation in Baghdad rapidly returning to normal. 
R.A.F. Syria: Aleppo aerodrome bombed, one large aircraft destroyed 
and several damaged. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Activity in the Tobruk and Sollum areas. Abyssinia: 
Patriots reported to have cut road from Debra Tabor to Gondar. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi again bombed heavily, and fires caused visible 
40 miles away. Abyssinia: transport and positions in Gimma area 
bombed by South African aircraft, troops at Debarech attacked by 
R.A.F., and transport between Azozo and Chelga by Free French 
aircraft. 

German communiqué: Five smail transports sunk at Tobruk, and 
A.A. batteries damaged. 


June 3 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 
_ Air Ministry: Activity in the night on small scale; bombs at points 
in the north, north-east, and west Midlands, doing some damage and 
causing fatal casualties at two places. An east-coast town also bombed 
by one aircraft, and 8 people killed. Evening bulletin: Bombs on a 
south-coast town from a single aircraft damaged buildings and injured 
several people, and on a place in north-east coast did little damage 
but caused some injuries. 

Against Germany: Shipping in Kiel Canal and targets in Schleswig- 
Holstein bombed during previous day, and a supply ship off Norway 
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sunk. At least one vessel in Canal hit. Two aircraft missing. Diissel- 
dorf, Duisburg-Ruhrort, and targets at Friedrichsborg, Rendsburg, and 
elsewhere bombed by night and many fires started; also Berlin, where 
5 large fires started, and Ostend docks. Four aircraft missing. Coastal 
Command bombed St. Nazaire by night without loss, but one aircraft 
missing on June 2. Fighters operating over Channel and Norther 
France during day machine-gunned German staff cars, troops columns, 
and a trawler, the last ‘‘probably destroyed’’. All returned safely. 
German communiqué: Successful attacks previous day and night 
on convoyed shipping off east coast of England, and daylight raids on 
harbour installations along the Tyne and Humber estuaries. Single 
enemy ‘planes dropped bombs over Schleswig-Holstein the previous 
day; 2 shot down and damage negligible. In the night different places 
in West and North Germany raided, individual ’planes reaching Berlin. 
A few casualties, some fatal, and damage to buildings in residential 
areas, but none to military objectives. Three raiders shot down. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Malta: Enemy aircraft over the island in the night dropped bombs 
in the sea when engaged by A.A. defences. More over the island twice 
during the day; one Ju. 52 troop-carrier shot down. No British losses. 
Civilian casualties in May were 21 killed, and 39 seriously injured. 

Italian communiqué: Operations in Crete ended; all Italian prisoners 
who had been taken to the island now released. Air bases in Malta 
attacked the previous night. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: No change. Semi-official reports: In Soddu area, 
Abyssinia, 650 prisoners taken, i.e. remainder of 16th Italian Colonial 
Batt. R.A.F.: Benghazi bombed on night of June 1, causing explosions 
in the harbour. Two Ju. 88s destroyed over Tobruk on June 1, and one 
aircraft shot down off Alexandria on night of May 31. Raids in Gondar 
and Sciola areas, at Debarech, and on Omo River by South African, 
Free French, and British aircraft. One aircraft missing. 

Italian communiqué: Shipping, etc., at Tobruk repeatedly bombed, 
and a transport sunk. Two enemy aircraft shot down; one Italian 
missing. 


June 4 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Not much activity in night, but bombs at points in 
east, north-east, and south-west England. Number of casualties 
small and damage not heavy, but some houses wrecked at a place on 
east coast. Three raiders destroyed. Evening bulletin: Bombs dropped 
at a place on north-east coast of Scotland, and other points nearby 
machine-gunned, injuring a few people. Two Me. 109Fs destroyed 
over the Channel and a Ju. 87 off the French coast. One British 
fighter lost. 

Against Germany: Boulogne area raided heavily three times during 
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day; and Le Havre and Octeville aerodrome, near Cherbourg, bombed 
by Coastal Command the previous day. One aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: A merchantman sunk off the Orkneys and a 
warship hit twice by air torpedoes in the night. Attacks also aimed 
effectively at Hull harbour and installations on east and south coasts. 
Industrial installations in Essex and south England bombed the 
previous day. No raids on Reich territory in the 24 hours. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Bombers attacked a convoy going south off coast of Tunisia 
the previous day, blew up a ship of 8,000 tons, set one of 5,000 on fire, 
and damaged others. One bomber lost when hit by debris from steamer. 
An Italian bomber shot down off Malta, and a seaplane destroyed off 
Cephalonia. 

German communiqué: Prisoners in Crete numbered 8,000 British 
and 4,000 Greek, with numerous armoured cars and guns. 


SYRIA AND IRAQ 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Mosul occupied, and order restored in Baghdad. 
R.A.F.: A petrol dump at Beirut bombed and machine-gunned the 
previous day. Vichy report: Shell Oil Co.’s oil storage tank at Beirut 
destroyed and building set on fire. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Stern fighting at Debarech, which twice retaken by 
Italians; now recaptured. Lakes area, prisoners now 5,772 Italians and 
12,010 Africans, with 14 tanks, 85 guns, etc. 

R.A.F.: Three enemy aircraft destroyed at Gambut, Cyrenaica, 
by South African fighters. Benghazi bombed on night of June 2, 
starting large fires. One aircraft missing; 2 reported missing in com- 
muniqués of June 2 and 3 had since returned safely. 

German communiqué: Targets round Tobruk repeatedly attacked by 
dive-bombers on June 2, and a transport in harbour sunk. 

Italian communiqué: Direct hits on batteries and ships at anchor at 
and near Tobruk; two vessels set on fire. Two enemy aircraft shot down 
over Sollum, and a third by a torpedo boat. Benghazi raided on night 
of June 2. Abyssinia: Garrisons and mobile columns persisting in 
“tenacious resistance and indefatigable activity”. 


June 5 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS . 

Air Ministry: Enemy activity considerable and widespread in the 
night; bombs in Midlands and south-east, but casualties not large and 
damage not extensive. Some bombs at points in north-west, East 
Anglia, and London, causing damage, but casualties few. In one town 
in West Midlands houses were demolished, and others towns raided 
for first time. Five raiders destroyed. Announced that 5 also destroyed 
during previous day; also that one shot down that day by trawler 
Northern Sky without loss. 
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Against Germany: Attacks continued the previous day on shipping 
and coastal targets in occupied territory. Off Norway a supply ship 
of 5,000 tons set on fire, at Zeebrugge the mole hit and a cargo ship 
blown up, at Boulogne the docks and shipping bombed, and 4 aircraft 
destroyed and others damaged by fighter patrols. Two bombers and 2 
fighters missing. 

German communiqué: Targets in Midlands and southern England 
bombed in the night, with particular success against industrial works 
at Birmingham and port installations at Chatham. An aerodrome on 
east coast of Scotland raided the previous day, and a workshop in a 
factory in North Scotland destroyed. Air battles the previous after- 
noon and evening, when the enemy tried to fly over occupied territory; 
6 bombers shot down. One ’plane penetrated to Schleswig-Holstein. 
No enemy flights into Reich or occupied territory in night. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty: Trawler Ben Gavin and drifter Jewel lost. 

German communiqué: Light British units off English coast attacked 
by speed boats and a vessel of 6,000 tons sunk. Counter-attacks by 
British destroyers unsuccessful. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Maritza aerodrome, Rhodes, bombed on night of June 3, 
explosions caused in hangars and aircraft on ground hit. Enemy 
fighters damaged and driven off by fighters protecting patrol vessels 


off Libyan coast. Malta raided on night of June 3; no damage or 
casualties. 


Italian communiqué: Rhodes raided on night of June 3; some damage. 


SYRIA AND IRAQ 
Unofficial report: Beirut bombed for 7 hours during the day and 
large fires started in the oil area. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
R.A.F.: Benghazi port and aerodrome bombed on night of June 3, 
causing several fires and explosions. A CR. 42 destroyed. Abyssinia: 
Coscia area, groups of enemy surrendered to South African aircraft. 
Egyptian communiqué: Alexandria raided in the night and over 100 
people killed. Unofficial report: 150 killed and over 200 injured in 
Arab quarters of town. 


One aircraft missing from all Middle East and Mediterranean 
operations. 

German communiqué: Enemy motorized units and transports in 
harbour shelled at Tobruk. Attempted raids on an airfield near 
Tobruk repelled by fighters and A.A. fire, 3 raiders shot down. 

Italian communiqué: Two columns operating in pincer movement 
in Galla-Sidamo region forced enemy to flee. Colonial troops also 


inflicted heavy losses on the Nigerian Regt. Two enemy aircraft 
shot down. 
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June 6 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few enemy aircraft over parts of Scotland in the 
night; slight damage by bombs and a few casualties. Evening bulletin: 
Slight daylight activity; bombs from a single aircraft at 2 points in 
north-east England, but no serious injuries. A Coastal Command flying 
boat shot down a seaplane over Bay of Biscay the previous evening. 

German communiqué, Three supply ships sunk off Scotch coast. No 
enemy activity over Reich territory. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty announced submarine Undaunted presumed lost. Also 
that after sinking Bismarck British warships sank 3 supply ships and 
an armed trawler, no doubt intended to supply her and other raiders. 

French West Indies communiqué: British forces captured the French 
steamer Arica, 5,930 tons, eastbound some 500 miles from Martinique. 
The Duc d’Aumale, 4,464 tons, was being held in New York at 
British instigation. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F. Middle East: Kattavia aerodrome, Rhodes, bombed, and 
hangars, etc., hit, causing explosions and fires. 
Italian communiqué: Gibraltar bombed in the night; also Halfa and 
Micaaba aerodromes. Malta: An enemy submarine sunk by a m.t.b. 
in Central Mediterranean. Rhodes bombed on night of June 4. 


SYRIA AND IRAQ 
R.A.F.: Italian aircraft at Aleppo bombed on June 4; at least one 
destroyed, and fires started. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: Derna and Benghazi raided. R.A.F. and South African 
aircraft bombed positions in Abyssinia the previous day. One fighter 
missing from all Mediterranean and African operations. Cairo com- 
muniqué announced that South African troops in Egypt. 

German communiqué: Very successful raid on Alexandria in the 

night, causing large fire near oil dumps. Tobruk defences and water 
supply installations shelled by Italo-German artillery. 
_ Italian communiqué: A sortie on Sollum front repulsed and ships at 
lobruk shelled and defences bombed. One British fighter destroyed. 
Benghazi and Derna raided. Capture in Bardia area of a body of 
British troops escaped from Crete. 


June 7 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Against Germany: Enemy shipping off Dutch coast 
bombed during day, 2 ships of 5,000 tons set on fire and others 
c 
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damaged; a supply ship off Norwegian coast also bombed and machine. 
gunned, anda salvage ship alongside a large submerged wreck set on fire 
off Terschelling. Offensive patrols over Dover Straits and occupied 
territory. Three bombers and one fighter missing. 

German communiqué: A steamer sunk in the Atlantic by long-range 
bombers and 2 cargo ships off west coast of Scotland. No enemy 
flights over Reich territory. ‘ 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Malta raided on night of June 5; damage negligible and no 
casualties. A Heinkel 111 believed destroyed. 
Italian communiqué: Malta raided on night of June 6. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: East and West African troops in south-west Abyssinia 
* crossed the Omo River and captured Abalti, with 1,000 Italians, and 
also crossed it farther south on their advance from Soddu, capturing 
another 1,000, with 14 guns, and repelling counter-attack. R.AF: 
Benghazi raided heavily in the night of June 5 and many explosions 
caused. Enemy aircraft machine-gunned at Martuba. A Cant. 2506 
brought down by patrols. 
Abyssinia: Positions in the Vaco Albati, Omo, and Becano areas 
bombed by South Africans. One aircraft lost, but crew saved. 
Italian communiqué: Repulse of enemy attack in Tobruk sector, J 
where defences raided and large fires started. Enemy hutments hit in F 
Sidi Barrani zone. ' 


June 8 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Bombs dropped near Cornish coast during afternoon 
by one aircraft; no casualties reported. ' 
Admiralty: Early on June 7 two air attacks made on a convoy, 
which with escort sustained no damage. Two raiders destroyed. 
Against Germany: Brest attacked in the night; many sticks 0! 
bombs across the docks. Bergen also raided. All aircraft returned. J 
German communiqué: Three armed ships sunk off west coast of f 
Scotland, and a patrol-boat sunk off English east coast in the night. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS , 
Admiralty announced loss of trawler Evesham and drifter Thistle. 
SYRIA AND IRAQ 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Allied forces crossed frontier into Syria at 2 a.m 
with object of eliminating German personnel and influence from certail 
areas in which they were securing a dominating position through 
continued infiltration. If allowed to proceed, establishment of Germat 
bases there might endanger security of Allied situation in Middle East 
and lead to Arab countries being seized by Axis Powers. 

R.A.F.: Aircraft gave full support to British, Imperial, and Allie‘ 
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troops which crossed frontier at dawn. Patrolling fighters met 
with no opposition. 

Vichy communiqué: British naval forces landed troops on Lebanese 
coast; all taken prisoner. One battleship, 2 cruisers, and 5 destroyers 
off coast south of Beirut taking part. The British attacked with two 
tank columns trying to break through to Damascus. First reports 
indicated that 2 big motorized and armoured detachments, supported 
by artillery, had crossed frontier. ‘“‘Our troops, who were not taken by 
surprise, are bravely doing their duty. Fighting continues.” 

Beirut wireless report: Two raids during the day; no damage in the 
first, but 2 oil tanks belonging to National Oil Co. hit in the second and 
some small fires caused. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Artillery activity at Tobruk; vigorous patrolling in 
Sollum area. Abyssinia: East and West African troops pressing forward 
beyond Omo river after taking over 1,000 prisoners at northern crossing, 
with 20 guns, 200 lorries, and much other material. 

Nairobi H.Q.: Omo battle captures so far: 3,000 European and 1,000 
Eritrean troops. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi heavily bombed on night of June 6, many fires 
caused visible for 50 miles. Derna aerodrome and satellite landing 
grounds raided and a number of aircraft destroyed on ground; barracks, 
etc., also hit. Gimma area bombed by South Africans and vehicles 
destroyed. A raider shot down over Alexandria the previous night. 
All aircraft returned safely. 

Egyptian communiqué: Alexandria raided during night; damage 
considerable and casualties feared heavy. Main attack on port area, 
but no warships or military objective hit. 

German communiqué: Ships at Tobruk shelled, and gun positions, 
etc., bombed. 


June 9 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few enemy aircraft inland during night, and bombs 
near the coast, but damage slight and casualties very few; at a town on 
Cornish coast, however, a few houses wrecked, with casualties, includ- 
ing a small number fatal. One raider destroyed. Some activity during 
day over the Straits, near the Kent coast, and over south and south- 
west coastal areas; no bombs reported. One enemy fighter destroyed 
and several damaged in engagements with British aircraft protecting 
shipping in the Straits, and one shot down in Dorset. Other raiders 
a aa over the south coast in the afternoon. One British fighter 
ost. 

Against Germany: Targets in Western Germany bombed during 
night; results successful, especially at Essen and Dortmund, where 
large fires started. All aircraft returned. 

_German communiqué: Harbour works on south and south-east 
English coast bombed in night, and during day bombs dropped on a 
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raw anendiel depot in south of of England. Weak forces attacked Wester 
Germany by night; some killed and several wounded among civilians, 
No damage to military objectives or targets of war importance, and 
fires started in dwellings soon put out. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: Two more German supply ships sunk in Atlantic in 
addition to 3 announced on June 6. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Malta: Two Italian bombers shot down on night of June 7, anda § 
third that morning when fighters intercepted an attempted raid. No ff 
damage or casualties sustained. 

Admiralty: During the withdrawal from Crete the A.A. cruiser 
Calcutta and destroyers Hereward and Imperial lost. C.-in-C. Mediter- 
ranean’s report: when evacuation operations completed just over 17,00) 
men had been taken off. Voyages to Egypt made in daylight, as 
embarkation had to be done at night, and enemy air attacks heavy and 
continuous. Many aircraft shot down and others damaged; also 4 
destroyed and others probably by naval aircraft. 


SYRIA AND IRAQ 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Penetration into Syria progressing; the Litani River 
crossed that morning, and, on the right, the advance continuing 
beyond the line Ezra (on the railway)—Sheikh Miskine—Kuneitra. 
R.A.F.: British and Australian aircraft giving continuous support 
without loss. Jerusalem H.Q. report: Only scattered centres of resis- 
tance met in frontier area; many Vichy officers and men had already 
come over, and others had ceased to fight. 

Free French wireless report: 183 German parachutists captured. 
At Merj Ayoun the French garrison appealed to Allies for help when 
first parachutists landed, and all along Lebanon frontier the French 
fired on them, putting them out of action, and afterwards greeted the 
British and Free French as friends. At Tyre parachutists were “‘neu- 
tralized”’ by French soldiers. 

Ankara report: Two divisions of Arab troops under British command 
advancing towards Aleppo from Iraq. A British armoured division 
occupied Kamish, almost opposite Turkish frontier town of Nissibin 
French troops at Tel Kotchek surrendered. 

Vichy communiqué: French troops everywhere putting up lively 
resistance against British and de Gaullist forces. The British marke dly 
superior, however, especially in armoured equipment. Difficulties of 
defending the territories very great. Supplying the Army, not only 
with arms and munitions, but with food and fuel, practically impossible. 

Beirut communiqué: British offensive pursued during night on land 
and sea, but up to morning the attack held at all points. Counter- 
attacks at certain points and landings hindered. Four aircraft brought 
down; 2 French missing. Two British warships seriously damaged 
north of Tyre by brilliant action by 2 destroyers. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: The advance west of the Omo continuing. Nairobi 
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H.Q. announced capture of 200 more Europeans, 1,000 Eritreans, and 
20 lorries. R.A.F.: Derna, Gambut, and Capuzzo aerodromes bombed 
on night of June 7, and Benghazi harbour twice. Many large fires and 
explosions seen and at least 2 aircraft destroyed. Benghazi and Derna 
heavily attacked again during night, and aircraft at Derna and Gazala 
and transport and camps near Martuba machine-gunned at dawn. Six 
aircraft destroyed at Gazala and 8 at Derna, and many badly damaged. 
Two aircraft missing. ° 

German communiqué: Alexandria bombed on night of June 7; several 
hits on harbour facilities and naval depéts and large fires started among 
military installations. British batteries and forts round Tobruk shelled, 
and bombed by German and Italian aircraft. 

Italian communiqué: Artillery shelled 2 steamers entering Gulf of 
Tobruk and aircraft bombed warehouses, etc., in the fortress, destroy- 
ing mechanical units. Benghazi, Derna, and Tripoli raided. 








CHRONOLOGY 


AUSTRALIA 


May 28.—Mr. Menzies described his experiences to the House oj{ 
Representatives, and said that the greatest of the old and the greatest 
of the new democracies both had leaders of magnificent courage and 
notable spirit. England had in Mr. Churchill a burning flame which 
would never admit defeat but would transfer itself to others so that 
they breathed more freely and turned again towards the battle. 

The moral of Britain was supreme and immortal. If the home defence 
improved as in the past 3 months they might expect that before the end 
of the year the menace of night bombing would be ended. Before the 
end of the year, too, the battle of the Atlantic would be well won. 

May 31.—Speaking in Melbourne on his return there Mr. Menzies 
again emphasized the superb spirit he had encountered overseas, both 
among the Australian Forces and among the people of Great Britain. 
They must equip their Forces as they deserved; the enemy’s superiority 
was based on equipment, which enabled him to take swift initiative 
and defy every rule of warfare. The men were crying out for more 
equipment, convinced that if they had half the enemy’s machines they 
could beat him out of sight. 

Replying to a civic welcome at Kew, where he lived, Mr. Menzies 
paid a tribute to Mr. Churchill’s inspiring leadership and to the achieve- 
ments of the R.A.F., and then said: ‘“‘Owing to our lack of machines the 
story of the retreat and defeat in the Middle East is not yet finished. 
For months it will be our job to slow down the enemy and bring him 
to a standstill, and then hit him so as to destroy him. That requires the 
rarest human qualities of quiet, tough, patient fortitude.’’ He concluded 
with an eloquent tribute to Greece. 

June 4.—The Army Minister announced that the number of A.LF. 
troops in Crete had been 6,486, of whom 2,887 had been evacuated, 
leaving 3,599 unaccounted for. It was clear that many in the north 
had been isolated and captured, mostly in the Retimo area, where the 
withdrawal had been very difficult. 

June 6.—The Minister for Air announced that an Air Cadet Corps 
would be constituted similar to that in the United Kingdom. During 
May, he said, 8,424 men applied to join the R.A.A.F., and the total 
applications since war began were 182,500. 

Mr. Menzies, speaking at Melbourne, said: ‘‘We will see our troops, in 
future actions in the Middle East, supported by the largest possible air- 
force British ingenuity can produce.” 

June 8.—Broadcasting on the lessons of Greege and Crete Mr. 
Menzies said they were largely to blame themselves, ‘‘since, while 
Germany had rearmed feverishly, the British had been immersed in a 
good-natured slumber. Germany’s initial superiority of equipment 
powerfully reinforced by European conquests, enabled her to throw 
into the Mediterranean conflict forces of dive bombers and other 
aircraft which imposed on our Navy perils which the Italian fleet was 
never able to create’”’. 
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The British plans miscarried when the Germans, driving a mechanized 
column behind the Greek line, exposed the western flank of the British 
and Anzac forces. There were 3 lessons to be learnt: first, the German 
always moved more quickly than was expected; second, to hold him 
in the Middle East they could not afford to do without one aeroplane 
which energy, promptness, boldness, and available transport could 
place there; third, the bravest pilots and best aircraft would not avail 
without good bases, adequately supplied and defended. 

Other points he made were, to keep the enemy from his main objective 

Iraq and Egypt—they must hit him at the Libyan border and in Syria 
regardless of reactions in Berlin as expressed at Vichy. In Egypt and 
Palestine they had ample airfields and a large and rapidly growing Air 
Force. For many weeks the U.K. authorities had strained every nerve 
to send tanks, guns, and aircraft to Egypt. Mr. Churchill had, within 
the last few days, again assured him that the strengthening of supplies 
to the Mediterranean was limited neither by British will nor British re- 
sources, but entirely by the problem of transport. 

He called on Australians to reject contemptuously the “miserable 
allegation that an exaggerated fear of invasion had curtailed the proper 
supply of men and machines to the Middle East’’. Of all the troops 
there, Australia supplied one-sixth. Ninety per cent of the Air Force, 
all the armoured fighting vehicles, and the major part of the Navy came 
from Britain. He reminded them that the technique of enemy propa- 
ganda was to create disunity. He concluded: ‘‘The Empire is fighting 
as one in advance or retreat. Our Forces will add victory to courage 
when we can, as we must, give them mechanical strength on the ground 
and preponderance in the air.” 


BELGIUM 

May 31.—A decree was issued empowering a ‘“‘National Labour 
Committee”, under Nazi control, to order employers to dismiss all 
single and childless men and replace them with heads of families. Those 
dismissed received no relief, and were obliged to accept whatever work 
was offered, including work in Germany, where, it was estimated, some 
150,000 men had been sent since July, 1940. 

June 4.—It was learnt that the Germans had imprisoned as hostages 
some 20 inhabitants of Mons owing to acts of sabotage, and had ordered 
all cafés and places of amusement to close at 7.30 p.m. They warned 
heads of universities and schools that they would be held responsible 
for pro-British remarks chalked up on the walls of their buildings, and 
several people were stated to have been sent to prison only because 
the words ‘Vive la R.A.F.” appeared on their dwellings. 

June 7.—The Germans were reported to be trying to set going a 
popular demand that the King should abandon his position as a 
prisoner of war and assume power under Germany’s control ‘‘to save 
the national unity’. This campaign was evidenced by articles in the 
press suggesting that no political activity would be possible while the 
King abstained from reigning. 


BOLIVIA 
June 1.—The Government were understood to have taken over the 
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Caproni aircraft works in Bolivia, with a view to the Navy Ministry 
working them. | 


BULGARIA 
June 7.—Strict rationing was extended to all woollen and leather 
goods. 


CANADA 


May 28.—The Prime Minister said President Roosevelt’s speech was 
“a clear declaration to the United States that the war has approached 
the brink of the Western Hemisphere”. It was now certain that, if 
necessary, additional measures to secure that munitions and food would 
be delivered to Great Britain would be taken immediately; ‘‘the lifeline 
now stretches from America to Britain’. 

June 1.—Mr. Churchill’s broadcast to Canada. (See Great Britain.) 

Mr. Mackenzie King broadcast to the people of Great Britain, 
declaring that there were no divided loyalties in Canada, and ‘“‘with us, 
as with you, God save the King has become the people’s prayer’. Every 
month would see more Canadians in Britain to share in its defence, and 
during the year there would go to Britain a third infantry division, a 
tank brigade, an armoured division, and many reinforcements, equipped 
and maintained at Canada’s expense. They would also continue to send. 
all the food which ships could be found to carry, and they would also 
give more financial help; the $750 million loan now being launched was 
to aid their great endeavour. 


CHINA 


May 31.—Exchange of letters between Mr. Hull and Mr. Quo Tai-chi 
regarding U.S. extra-territorial rights in China. (See U.S.A.) 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

June 2.—Chungking was raided by 27 aircraft, and the British 
Embassy and the French Consulate damaged. Some 100 people were 
killed and 300 injured. 

June 6.—Chungking was raided in the night by 30 bombers, and a 
large area destroyed by fire. Nearly 2,000 people died of suffocation 
when sheltering in an underground tunnel. 

June 7.—Another raid on Chungking by 63 aircraft damaged the 
British Embassy. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


May 31.—Voss, the chairman of the Hermann Goering arms works, 
was understood to have assumed complete control of the armaments 
industry. 


DENMARK 


June 2.—It was announced that a delegation representing the Danish 
Council in London had arrived in the United States with the object of 
establishing a united front of all free Danes in free countries, and of 
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obtaining the consent of oversea Danes for London to become the centre 
of a ‘World Federation of Free Danes’’. 

June 7.—A breadless day was reported to have come into force at 
Whitsun in several towns, and restaurants introduced a meatless day 
a week. Figures issued by German agencies showed that the production 
of butter had declined by 35 per cent since May, 1940, and of eggs by 
50 per cent. 


EGYPT 


May 28.—The Third Secretary of the Iraqi Legation was asked to 
leave the country. 

June 4.—The Cabinet resigned, and the outgoing Premier was under- 
stood to be reconstructing the Government on a broader basis. 

The Finance Ministry stated that Syria was now regarded as enemy- 
occupied territory. 

June 6.—General Aziz was arrested just outside Cairo. 

June 8.—The British Ambassador, in a declaration to Syria on be- 
half of the British Government, said General Catroux, on behalf of 
General de Gaulle, had declared the liberty and independence of Syria and 
Lebanon and had undertaken to negotiate a treaty to ensure these 
objects. He himself was authorized to declare that the British Govern- 
ment supported and associated themselves with the Free French assur- 
ances; also “‘to give you the assurance that should you support and join 
the Allies, his Majesty’s Government offer you all the advantages enjoyed 
by free countries who are associated with them. The blockade will be 
lifted and you may enter into immediate relations with the sterling 
bloc, which will give you enormous, besides immediate, advantages from 
the point of view of your exports and imports’”’. 

General Catroux issued a proclamation in the name of General de 
Gaulle announcing to the Syrian people his assumption of the powers, 
responsibilities, and duties of the representative of ‘“‘La France au 
Levant’. In this capacity, he said: ‘I come to put an end to the 
Mandatory régime and to proclaim you free and independent.”’ 

They would be able either to form themselves into separate States or 
to unite into a single State, and their sovereign status would be guaran- 
teed by a treaty, which would be negotiated as soon as possible between 
their representatives and himself. They would see from this that if the 
ree French and British forces crossed their frontier it was not to take 
away their liberty, but to ensure it—to drive out the forces of Hitler. 
He went on: 

“We who are fighting for the liberty of the people cannot allow the 
enemy to submerge your country step by step, obtain control of your 
persons and your belongings and turn you into slaves . . . in the hands 
of the most wanton and pitiless master that history has known.” He 
concluded by repeating the assurances of the British Government that 
they would enjoy all the advantages, including the lifting of the block- 
ade, enjoyed by all the free countries associated with Britain. 


EIRE 


May 31.—Bombs fell in Dublin early in the morning, and killed several 
people. Damage was widespread on the north side of the city and many 
fires were started. 
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June 1.—The Information Bureau announced that at least 27 people 
were killed and about 80 injured by the bombs. Investigation having 
shown that the bombs were of German origin the Chargé d’ Affaires in 
Berlin was being directed to protest in the strongest terms to the 
German Government and to claim compensation and reparation; also 
to ask for definite assurances that the strictest instructions would be 
given to prevent the flight of German aircraft over Irish territory. 


FINLAND 

June 4.—Reports were current that German organizations in the 
country were recruiting young men for service with or training in the 
German Army, and that several parties had left for Germany. 


FRANCE 

May 27.—Note to U.S. Government with pledge not to surrender 
Fleet or Empire to Germany. (See U.S.A.) 

May 28.—It was stated in Vichy that raids had been made by British 
aircraft on Sfax, on the east coast of Tunisia, and Nerab airfield, near 
Aleppo. At Sfax a phosphate storehouse was hit and the Rabelais, a 
steamer of some 5,000 tons, set on fire. The reason for the attack was 
not understood, and Sfax had no fortifications and no naval or air base. 

It was also stated, by a “well-informed spokesman’’, to U.S. press 
representatives that the Germans and Italians had relaxed the armistice 
conditions to allow France to build up a continental air force for “the 
defence of her Empire’. The Vichy Information Office stated that 
since the events at Oran and Dakar the Germans had granted this as a 
proper means to resist any foreign aggression. 

May 29.—It was understood that the Vichy Government had been 
informed that the British Government would not issue any more 
navicerts for French ships. It was announced that the Government 
had energetically protested against the “odious bombing”’ of the ship- 
ping and stores at Sfax, declaring that the British had no reason to 
attack a belligerent merchantman in a French port, and even less reason 
to attack the port itself. Statement in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

The News Agency reported that British aircraft attacked Italian 
steamers off Sfax the previous day, chased one into the port, and again 
attacked it there. It was not hit, but one bomb struck the Rabelais and 
another the warehouse, and the bombing also caused many victims 
among the native French population. A later report said that the 
Italian ship was damaged off Sfax, and again attacked while anchored 
near some islands 12 miles from the port. Another Italian cargo ship 
was attacked off Sfax and took refuge there. 

Darlan gave an interview to Gringotre in which he said that: “Britain 
was the instigator of the war; we were nothing but a plaything in her 
hands. During the war Britain never showed any great eagerness to 
help us on land or in the air. But at sea she many times asked for the 
help of the French Navy.”’ 

He dealt with events between 1919 and 1936, when he said Britain 
did everything to prevent France from benefiting from her victory, 
and through the League of Nations, always sought to weaken her 
militarily, and upheld German claims. Her battlecry was the principle 
of equality of rights, but she took care not to apply it when it came to 
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naval affairs. She signed the 1935 naval treaty with Germany without 
informing France. 

Throughout the period French Governments and Parliaments com- 
mitted nothing but errors—‘‘we were gendarmes of Europe with paper 
boots, a cardboard sword, and circus pistols’’. 

May 31.—Interception of liner Winnipeg on her way to Martinique. 

See Military Operations.—Naval.) 

Darlan made another attack on Great Britain in a statement to the 
press, declaring that “even in the event of a British victory’’, the outlook 
for France was only that of a second-rate Continental dominion. Some 
people said: ‘All that Britain has done in the past we know, but that 
is the past. To-day, even when she attacks us, it is for our future good.” 
But the British could wait for the outcome of the war; the French would 
be condemned to a slow death. On the day when the British forces 
entered Paris they would not enter the capital of France but an im- 
mense cemetery. 

The attacks on Sfax and other places in the Empire were made to 
destroy French sea power, to “‘cut off the Motherland from her Colonial 
Empire, and to isolate us from the remainder of the world’. There 
were German and Italian ships in the ports of Spain, Portugal, and 
South America. Why did Britain ‘‘practically exclusively’’ attack 
France, French harbours, and French ships? There had not been a 
week in the last few months without an attempt by the British against 
their ships. Since the Armistice 143 had been captured by the British 
and not, as they claimed, only searched and then released. This 
proved that: “Britain can embark on a war of piracy against us, firstly, 
to made good her steadily growing tonnage losses at our expense, and 
secondly, to starve out the population of France.”’ 

Some 60,000 skilled workmen were reported to be working in 
German factories. 

Under the compulsory labour service organization set up under 
German direction all men aged 20 were ordered to spend 8 months ina 
labour camp. Regional commands of the service were understood to be 
functioning at Lyons, Marseilles, Montpellier, and Clermont-Ferrand. 

June 1.—The Ambassador in Madrid was understood to have pre- 
sented to the British Ambassador there a protest against the attack at 
Stax on the Rabelais and injury to 8 French subjects, one of whom was 
reported to have died. 

June 2.—General Weygand arrived in Vichy from Algiers. 

June 3.—It was stated in Vichy that the Cabinet had decided to 
defend Syria and Tunisia single-handed against a possible British 
attack, and that General Weygand had been put in charge of a general 
programme for imperial defence. 

Reports were current that units of the Air Force, rearmed with Ger- 
man permission, had been secretly moved to Syria and Tunisia. 

Other reports, dealing with the discussions between Hitler and 
Darlan, stated that in order to re-establish Vichy’s sovereignty in North 
Africa Hitler offered him his military support. Darlan declined the offer 
of troops, but accepted one of military equipment, especially aircraft, 
and undertook that the annihilation of de Gaulle’s forces would be 
ruthless and immediate. As a first result of this Vichy had been 
granting German ‘“‘tourists’’ visas for Syria through Turkey, the chief 
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object being the supervision of the laying out of German airfields jn 
Syria. 

Reports from the Italian frontier stated that Paris was now the 
H.Q. of the military operations of the Axis and that immense bodies o{ 
troops had been concentrated throughout the north of France and as 
far as Ostend, withdrawn from the Balkans and Poland on the ground 
that in the west they would be easier to provision and re-equip. Much 
rolling stock had recently been brought to France from Germany. 

June 4.—Marshal Pétain received the U.S. Ambassador who was 
understood to have asked about the decisions taken by the Cabinet the 
previous day regarding the defence of the Empire. 

A strict censorship was imposed on all press dispatches dealing with 
collaboration with Germany. ; 

It was learnt that the Counsellor and an Attaché at the Embassy in 
Ankara had resigned, as they found it impossible to serve a policy which 
they judged contrary to honour. They stated that Darlan had broken 
his promises to Marshal Pétain and compromised the future of the 
French Empire; he had forsworn all traditions of French liberty, and 
was acting contrary to the wishes of the people. Also, his policy was 
based entirely on the promises of Hitler. 

Abetz returned to Paris with Hitler’s latest comments on Franco- 
German collaboration. 

June 5.—M. Boisson, the Governor of French West Africa, and 
Admiral Esteva, Resident in Tunis, arrived in Vichy. 

Mr. Hull’s statement regarding French collaboration with Germany. 
(See U.S.A.) 

General Weygand was reported to be strongly opposed to Darlan’s 
plans for Syria and North Africa, both for military reasons and from 
reluctance to take action against Great Britain. It was also under- 
stood that Vichy was afraid that as soon as the French in Syria felt 
strong enough to defy the Gestapo the Army and the Civil Service 
would go over to General de Gaulle (who was in Palestine). 

Reports from expert American observers who had just left France 
stated that starvation and destitution were rampant in the unoccupied 
zone. There were a million children known to be in need of food. 

June 6.—The Propaganda Ministry stated that: ‘The situation 
appears confused, but the insistence of British propaganda that German 
troops are in Syria appears to be a pretext to justify possible British 
military action against our Protectorate.” 

A military spokesman in Vichy said: ‘Fighting can be expected to 
break out in Syria at any time because it appears that Britain has 
decided to move in.’”’ The French defences were in readiness, and France 
would fight alone in defence of the territory entrusted to her as a man- 
datory Power. 

Another spokesman dealt with Mr. Hull’s warning and repeated 
former statements that France merely wished to preserve the integrity 
of the Empire. He said “authoritative French circles’ were astonished 
to see Mr. Hull qualify as a policy of aggression and oppression their 
policy, which was directed against no one, struck at the interests of no 
other Power, and was inspired by no other desire than to establish 
better relations in Europe. 

The Government were stated to have granted a sum of 20 million 
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francs for the building of more port accommodation at Cannes, and 
other sums for Nice, so as to admit ships of 10,000 tons, for the develop- 
ment of trade with North Africa. 

Repdérts from the frontier estimated that some 10,000 industrial 
concerns were now collaborating or had undertaken to collaborate with 
the Germans. 

The Paris press printed attacks on Admiral Leahy and Radio Paris 
attacked his country saying, ‘“‘the United States cannot forgive us for 
preferring” a generous conqueror to a perfidious ally. 

June 7.—Announcement by Mr. Hull of agreement with the U.S. 
Government regarding the West Indies. (See U.S.A.) 

General Weygand left for Algiers. 

June 8.—A Vichy statement announced that: “British troops and the 
troops of de Gaulle have attacked Syria which, according totheirassertion, 
is occupied by German troops. A certain M. Catroux has issued a pro- 
clamation in which he incites the people of the mandated French 
territory to open revolt against France. The French Government here- 
with repeat their former statement that there are no German troops 
in Syria. Britain is thus committing a fresh unjustifiable act of aggres- 
sion against the French Empire. We shall defend our empire to the 
very last.”’ 

Reports from American sources stated that General Weygand had 
told the Cabinet that he would not co-operate with Germany, and had 
been supported by nearly all the generals responsible for French defence. 

Marshal Pétain sent a message to General Dentz calling on French- 
men in Syria to fight in a just cause and for the integrity of the territory 
entrusted to France by history. He spoke of the “‘unprecedented 
attack”’ that morning led by Frenchmen serving under a dissident flag, 
who were not hesitating to spill the blood of their brothers defending’ 
the unity of the Empire and French sovereignty. He went on: 

‘Guile went before force. Indeed, for several days past propaganda, 
forging a pretext for aggression, has claimed that German troops were 
landing in large numbers in our ports in the Levant, that France was 
preparing to hand over to Germany the territory whose defence is 
entrusted to you. You who are on the spot know that thisis untrue. . 
You know that there is not a single German soldier either in Syria or in 
Lebanon. . . . To-day, for the first time, French sovereignty in the Levant 
is threatened. .. .”’ 

Proclamation to the people of Syria by General Catroux. (See Egyt.) 

General de Gaulle issued an Order of the Day, addressed to the troops 
in the Levant, saying he had appointed General Catroux as C.-in-C. of 
the Forces there, adding: ‘“‘You must obey his orders. This time on les 
aura and France will win. A bientét.”’ 

M. Lacoste, a member of the Vichy Ministry of Information who 
was in Ankara after a tour in Syria, resigned when he heard the Vichy 
broadcast statement that no Germans were in Syria. 

June 9.—The Government protested to the British Government, 
through the Ambassador in Madrid, against the invasion of Syria 
as “‘an act of unprovoked and shameless aggression’”’, and declared 
that no German troops were in the country. 
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FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
June 4.—Reports reaching the U.S.A. stated that General de Gaulle 

was training an army of 250,000 at Brazzaville. They were getting 

much new equipment from Britain, but needed tanks and airtraft. 


GERMANY 

May 27.—The wireless bulletins announced that the Bismarck had 
gone down to a superior force of 3 British battleships, one aircraft 
carrier, and a number of cruisers and destroyers, after having had her 
steering gear put out of action and her speed reduced by continuous 
attacks by torpedoes so that she was unable to manceuvre. 

May 28.—A statement was issued in Berlin that “many cases of 
serious breaches of international law in the treatment of German 
parachutists in Crete have become known to the High Command”. 

The Berlin wireless reported the rescue on May 22 of 83 British 
survivors from ships sunk in the operations round Crete. It also stated 
that ‘‘the British Navy found it necessary to muster 16 warships with 
the object of forcing the Bismarck to a stand, but they would not have 
achieved even that had not, by luck, a torpedo smashed the rudder and 
screw, thus making her unmanceuvrable’’. 

Officials in Berlin said Roosevelt’s speech was neither sensational nor 
new. His idea of the freedom of the seas was sending war material to 
Britain. Arguments regarding the alleged threat to the Western Hemi- 
sphere were petty and unconvincing—empty words and an unfair 
imputation towards Germany of non-existent intentions. They drew 
attention to Admiral Raeder’s warning. 

The Berlin radio asked, when had Germany ever spoken of world 
domination; when did the Fihrer ever proclaim that he would conquer 
Europe? 

Roosevelt knew as well as they did that an attack on the Western 
Hemisphere was as impossible and ridiculous as an attack on the moon 
would be. The German nation had never done anything but strive for 
the maintenance of peace. 

May 29.—The Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz said Roosevelt's 
arguments were not new. Contrary to democratic principles his speech 
was not followed by a debate, and it might be supposed that the 
silence of the representatives of other Republics was a polite silence, 
since those countries had suffered, like Germany, from the strange 
manner in which the principle of ‘‘freedom of the seas’’ was being 
applied at present. Unlimited business in war material between 
America and England was diametrically opposed to the real meaning 
of freedom of the seas, which would permit the transport of goods, at 
any rate to civilians in other belligerent countries. As Roosevelt 
realized the contradictory nature of his statements he was inventing 
dangers which did not exist. 

The Berlin wireless stated that the Sfax incident had caused deep 
indignation in Vichy naval circles. In the wake of this news came the 
news of another British outrage. The French fishing vessel Noire 
Dame de Chételet had been sunk by the British and 31 of the crew had 
perished. She had gone to the fishing grounds off Newfoundland. 

May 31.—Admiral Boehm, Naval C.-in-C. in Norway, was reported 
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to have committed suicide in Oslo. (He was believed to be a friend of 
Hess.) 
Officials in Berlin stated that the Luftwaffe had not bombed Dublin, 
and said, ‘‘there seems to be another Athenia affair in the making”’. 
June 1.—It was learnt that 21 drivers of the American Ambulance 
unit captured in the Zamzam were being detained in occupied France 
for diplomatic reasons. The other Americans, 119 in number, had left 
- had for Portugal. 


— Protest by Irish Government against dropping of bombs in Dublin. 
her (See Etre. ) 
uous June 2.—Hitler met Mussolini on the Brenner Pass, with Ribbentrop, 
Keitel, Ciano, and Cavallero present. They talked for 5 hours, “‘in a 
es of cordial spirit of friendship”. Officials in Berlin stated, according to 
‘man American reports, that “‘the victory in Crete was the centre of the 
discussions”. 
‘itish Goring issued an Order of the day to the Luftwaffe saying: ‘“You have 
ated &F aero: the Fiihrer’s words, ‘There is no unconquerable island’.” 
with & i 
have & known it in Bertin of any change of a geographical or territorial nature 
‘and §} with regard to the Dardanelles and the shipping lanes from the Black 
Sea to the Mediterranean. It is left to the nations interested to decide 
Inor §} to what extent they draw their own conclusions from events in Crete, 
alto —} Germany is only interested in the question of what position England 
eml- —§ takes up”. 
nfair Officials making statements to the press referred to “‘reports that the 
irew §§ British may invade Syria”, and said that such a development would be 
“primarily an Anglo-French matter. We would wait to see how the 
orld French react. Marshal Pétain and Admiral Darlan have already stated 
quer strongly that France would defend her territory against the British, 
and we are ready to leave it to the French to carry out this highest 
tern duty and sacred right of a sovereign nation. It is possible that Germany 
100N and France would discuss the question together if France desired’’. 
efor § June 4.—The ex-Kaiser died in Holland, aged 82. Officials in the 
Foreign Office announced that ‘‘France would probably receive full 
elt's J} German co-operation if she were to take up arms to resist a British 
eech §§ attack on Syria. Vichy would be given German permission to use the 
the —— French Fleet against Britain. The armistice, under which the French 
nce, {} Fleet was immobilized, would be relaxed.” 
ange Officials in Berlin described as nonsensical a report of the Domei 
eing —} Agency (Japanese) that Germany and Russia had concluded a military 
veen ff alliance. Recruiting of Finns for training in the German Army. (See 
ning Finland.) 
3, at | A protest was received from the Government of Eire against the 
velt ; raid on Dublin. 
ting ¥ 


was being made of the affair, and Germany was ready to give every 
leep satisfaction if it was proved that a German ’plane had accidentally 
the —¥ hit Dublin. It was absurd to suggest it had been done deliberately 
‘otre F§ and it was always possible that it was provocative bombing by other 
had f§ quarters. The finding of German splinters was no proof. 

June 6.—Hitler received Pavelitch, the Prime Minister of the Croat 
rted >tate, with Géring and Ribbentrop present. 
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June 7.—The Berlin wireless reported that many British agents had 
been found hiding in Syria in the homes of supporters of de Gaulle, and 
that the French authorities had taken steps to prevent any further 
“illegal infiltration’. 

June 8.—The Voélkischer Beobachter stated that ‘‘the purpose of the 
flood of lies circulated by the British on alleged German infiltration 
into Syria is quite clear. Opinion in Britain and in the camp of the 
North American interventionists had sunk so low by the British 
defeat in Crete and the shattering blow to British domination in the 
Mediterranean that Churchill and his like definitely needed a military 
success’. 

June 9.—Wirtschaft und Statistik published figures of the State 
indebtedness showing a total of 86.56 thousand million marks at the 
end of February. This compared with 49.86 thousand million at the end 
of February, 1940, and with 11.7 thousand million at end of March, 1933, 


GIBRALTAR 


June 7.—A flying boat arrived in the harbour with 2 French 
generals, who were taken to the residence of the Governor. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


May 27.—Mr. Churchill announced that the Government had made 
inquiries about the application of conscription to Northern Ireland and 
had “‘come to the conclusion that at the present time, although there 
can be no dispute about our rights or the merits, it would be more 
trouble than it is worth to enforce such a policy”’. 

He added, in reply to questions, that it was the view of the Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland that conscription could be and should be 
applied, and that no words of praise could be too high for their loyal 
aid and continued and constant support of the British cause. 

It was announced in London that Syria and the Lebanon were to be 
considered as enemy-occupied territory for the purpose of the Trading 
with the Enemy Act. 

May 28.—The U.S. Ambassador left for America to see President 
Roosevelt. 

An agreement was signed with the Norwegian Government affirming 
the determination of both Governments to prosecute the war to a 
successful conclusion. They recognized the importance in their com- 
mon interest of maintaining the armed forces of Norway and had agreed 
on the principles on which they would be organized for co-operation 
with the British. 

The Parliamentary Secretary War Office told the House of Lords 
that in Abyssinia there only remained two pockets of the enemy to be 
cleaned up. There might be 17,000 men in the Gondar area, and possibly 
25,000 in the Gimma, where 5,000 prisoners were taken on May 21 in 
the lake battles. Prisoners captured in East Africa now totalled 90,000. 

May 30.—The Foreign Office announced that a Note had been 
received from the Yugoslav Government regarding the dismember- 
ment of Croatia. (See Yugoslavia.) 

May 31.—Men born in 1901 registered; they numbered 280,374. 

June 1.—The final figure of London’s War Weapons Week was 
£123,960,000. 
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Mr. Churchill, in a broadcast to Canada on the eve of the campaign 
for the Victory Loan, said the people of Great Britain were proud of the 
fact that the liberty of thought and action they had won in the course 
of their long, romantic history should have taken root throughout the 
length and breadth of a vast continent, from Halifax to Victoria. But 
the Canadians were the heirs of another tradition—the true tradition 
of France—a tradition of valour and faith which they kept alive in these 
dark days, and which, he was confident, would in the end bring back life 
to France herself. 

Mr. Mackenzie King’s broadcast to Great Britain. (See Canada.) 

Air Vice-Marshal A. W. Tedder was appointed Air Officer C.-in-C. 
k.A.F. Middle East, in succession to Air Chief Marshal Longmore, who 
was appointed Inspector-General of the R.A.F. with effect from July 1. 

June 3.—The Labour Party, at its annual conference, endorsed by 
2, 430,000 votes to 19,000 a memorandum submitted by the national 
executive declaring that “‘the necessary prelude to a just peace is a 
total victory”’. 

It was announced in London that Sir Gerald Campbell had been 
appointed Director-General of British Information Services, and en- 


} trusted with the direction of existing British information services in the 


United States with a view to improving the supply to that country of 
news from British sources. 

June 4.—The Labour Party Conference adopted, by a card vote of 
2,413,000 to 30,000, a statement on ‘‘The Peace’ prepared by the 
executive committee. 

June 8.—British guarantee of independence to Syria announced 
by Ambassador in Cairo. (See Egyft.) 

A statement issued in London recalled the Government’s declaration 
of July 1, 1940, that they would not allow Syria to be used as a base 
for attack on countries they were pledged to defend, and stated that, 
despite this warning, the Vichy Government had placed the air bases 
in Syria and the Lebanon at the disposal of Germany and Italy and 
had supplied war material to the Iraqi rebels. German infiltration 
had begun, and Vichy continued to take measures whose effect must 
be to bring Syria under full German control. 

Such actions went far beyond anything laid down in the Armistice 
terms and were in flagrant conflict with Marshal Pétain’s declaration 
that honour forbade France to undertake anything against her former 
allies. Free French troops had therefore, with the support of Imperial 
forces, entered Syria early that morning, and General Catroux had 
issued a declaration guaranteeing the liberty and independence of 
the country, a promise with which the British Government associated 
themselves. 


GREECE 


May 29.—Reports reaching Turkey stated that the Germans had 
intended leaving the garrisoning of Greece to the Italian Army, but 
that owing to the hatred between the Greeks and the Italians General 
ee was keeping 2 divisions in the country to act as a buffer between 
them. 

The Prime Minister issued a statement that the German air raids 


on Crete had been carried out with unparalleled ferocity, and Canea, 
D 
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Rethymno, and Heraklion had been literally ploughed up by systemati: 
bombing which left no stone standing. People trying to get out of 
their primitive shelters, particularly children, were machine-gunned, 
and hospitals were, of course, not excluded, 2 being burned out, with 
all their patients. 

May 30.—It was learnt that the gold belonging to the Government 
was in New York, and that the King’s personal funds were also abroad, 

May 31.—Bulgarian troops were reported to be garrisoning Samos 
and Samothrace. 

The German C.-in-C. issued a warning that if hostile demonstrations 
continued he would be forced to reconsider his friendly attitude towards 
the people and adopt the severest measures, including the death 
penalty. (The Nazi flag flying over the Acropolis had been torn up, 
and a 9 o'clock curfew was already in force. The people were also 
accused of hoarding food, to keep it from German soldiers.) 

June 2.—The King reformed the Cabinet, with M. Tsouderos as 
Prime Minister, Foreign Minister, and Finance Minister; Admiral 
Sakellariou, Vice-Premier and the Navy; General Nicolaidis, Air 
M. Dimitrakakis, Acting War Minister and Justice, and M. Dimitratos, 
Labour. 

June 4.—The Prime Minister, in a message from Cairo to the people 
urged them to remain united and not be deceived by the blandishments 
of the enemy or his henchmen. A million Greeks scattered all over the 
world were collaborating with all their strength in the fight, and at the 
side of their great allies Greek regiments, warships, and aircraft were 
reorganizing to fight the enemy wherever he might be. 

Riots were reported to have taken place at Levadia a few days 
previously when the inhabitants unloaded a goods train carrying sup- 
plies for the Germans. German police intervened, killing and wounding 
several people, including women and children. The local German 
commander afterwards announced that anyone found approaching 
warehouses or goods trains would be shot. 

In Athens hundreds of people were stated to have been sent to 
courts martial for various offences against the Germans. 


HUNGARY 
June 7.—It was understood that arrangements had been completed 
for a Russian free port in the Danubian wharves area in Budapest. 


IRAN 
June 2.—Rashid Ali and his party arrived in Tehran. 


IRAQ 

May 30.—Rashid Ali fled to Iran with the 4 generals who supporte¢ 
him and the Mufti of Jerusalem. The Baghdad wireless announced tha! 
the military governor had formed a Commission of Internal Security. 
composed of the Mayor and other city notables. This body ordere¢ & 
the dissolution of para-military formations, and exhorted the popula — 
tion to remain calm. 

May 31.—The Commission asked the British Commander for 2! 
armistice, and the Mayor announced, according to reports from Frenc) 
sources, that it had been signed and completed ‘‘on good terms’. He : 
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invited the Regent to set up a constitutional Government which would 
“restore the peace and independence”’ of the country. 

The puppet Regent and the German and Italian Ministers were 
stated to have gone to Iran with Rashid. 

June 1.—The terms of the armistice provided: Iraq to return to its 
status as an independent country; all rebels to lay down their arms; 
all Axis agents, agitators, and soldiers and airmen to be interned by 
the new Government. 

The Regent arrived in Baghdad, and was welcomed by the Presidents 
of the Senate and the Chamber. He was accompanied by General 
Nuri es Said, Sayid Jamil Madfai and Sayid Ali Jawdat. 

A number of German aircraft were believed to have left the country. 

Some 500 British residents in Baghdad who had been in the British 
Embassy and the U.S. Legation ever since April 30 were able to go 
back to their homes. The U.S. Legation provided refuge for 160, to 
protect whom the American Minister risked his own life, as the Iraqi 
rebel Foreign Ministry threatened to bomb the building. 

June 3.—A new Cabinet was formed, with Sayid Jamil Madfai, 
Prime Minister; Ali Jawdat, Foreign Minister; Mustapha el Umari, the 
Interior; Ibrahim Kemal, Finance and Justice; Jalal Baban, Public 
Works; Nasrat el Farisi, Commerce; and Mohamed Ridha el Shabibi, 
Education. (The Prime Minister and Foreign Minister were both 
former Premiers.) 

The Government declared Martial Law, owing to riots in Baghdad 
on the night of June 1-2 when shops were looted and Jews assaulted. 

June 4.—Conditions were again normal in the capital, and Mosul 
was occupied by British troops. The British military prisoners and 
personnel of the Iraq Petroleum Co. who had been sent to Kirkuk and 
confined there were released. The German and Italian airmen, 
technical experts, and agents, who had arrived in Mosul, were stated to 
have fled to Syria with some of the aircraft. 

June 9.—It was learnt that the Government had broken off 
diplomatic relations with Italy, and given Italians 24 hours to leave 
the country. 


ITALY 

May 28.—Gayda, in his paper, said Roosevelt’s speech was bom- 
bastic, alarmist, aggressive, ambiguous, and confused. It was bound 
to disappoint the British, who expected a declaration of war. 

The Rome radio described Roosevelt as an “overseas dictator’’, and 
said he did not understand; Providence was under no special obligation 
towards the United States, and “the good Lord has not declared that 
only England and the United States are good Christians. There is no 
American prophet who will be able to avert the course of history’’. 

Roosevelt appointed himself as protector of South American States, 
and spoke to them in the same language as Chamberlain and Churchill 
used to Poland, Norway, Greece, and Yugoslavia. ‘‘The only desire 
of the United States’’, it said, ‘‘is to allow Great Britain to be bled to 
exhaustion, so that she herself can dominate the world.” 

May 29.—The News Agency announced that Starace had been 
replaced by General Galbiati as Chief of Staff of the Fascist Militia. 

May 31.—Relazioni Internazionali, dealing with Roosevelt’s speech, 
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said: ‘‘The traditional neutrality which was formerly the fundamental 
basis of policy in Washington has disappeared for ever. The European 
continent is engaged in a decisive struggle with her centuries-old 
enemy—Great Britain. She knows that a second enemy is working in 
support of London with the ultimate object of securing imperial and 
territorial positions and advantages.” 

June 2.—It was learnt that the Ministry of Agriculture had placed 
new restrictions on the use of wheat flour, rationed fats, and milk. 

Unemployment was reported to be causing uneasiness and the 
reserves of raw materials for industry were running low. Some 400,000 
workers were stated to be employed in Germany. 

June 4.—The Prime Minister of Hungary arrived in Rome. 

June 6.—The Giornale d’Italia stated that the German Air Force 
which had been using Sicily as its base had left for an unknown desti- 
nation. 

June 9.—The casualties in May were published: 1,948 killed, 5,157 
wounded, and 27,302 missing. The figures included casualties from 
the previous 7 months, not given earlier “‘owing to lack of information”. 


JAPAN 

May 27.—A spokesman of the official Information Board told the 
press that ‘should the United States decide on the. enforcement of the 
convoy system in defiance of Admiral Raeder’s warning it would create 
a difficult and dangerous situation for all, possibly leading to the 
destruction of modern civilization’. 

A broadcast just before President Roosevelt’s speech by Capt. 
Hiraide of the press section of the Navy Ministry stated that should 
the United States join the war Japan would be vitally affected. If they 
waged war against Japan they would be most likely to resort to 
guerrilla tactics with the object of destroying Japan’s trade routes. 
They would not dare to attempt invasion, and would be confronted 
with a difficult task if they wanted to blockade Japan by submarines 
and aircraft as it was over 1,000 miles from the nearest U.S. base to 
Tokyo. 

Japan had 500 warships and 4,000 naval aircraft ready for battle, 
but she would fight only in self-defence if challenged, or if she was 
subjected to such economic pressure as threatened her right of existence. 
The principal functions of the Navy were to help to settle the China 
incident, to defend the nation, to face a world-wide upheaval, to 
expand its armaments, to meet future contingencies, and to liquidate 
Japan’s economic dependence on Great Britain and the U.S.A. in 
conformity with policies known as the “high degree defence of the State’ 
and the “Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere’. Their armament 
and preparedness must be such that they could win a victory without 
fighting. 

May 29.—It was understood that the Government had made repre- 
sentations to the Dutch and British Governments regarding the trade 
negotiations with the Dutch East Indies. The Dutch were asked to 
“reconsider their attitude’, which was stated to be “insincere’’, and 
the British were asked to refrain from putting obstacles in the way o! 
the negotiations. 

The press declared that the Dutch were refusing to redeem their 
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pledges to deliver certain materials to Japan, reported to be chiefly 
rubber and tin. 

May 30.—The Foreign Minister issued a statement describing 
‘reports current abroad” that Japan had become indifferent to the 
Tripartite Pact as ‘‘an absurd misconception, which can be ascribed 
only to misleading information wilfully spread’’. Japan’s foreign policy 
continued to revolve round the Pact, and there had not been the 
slightest deviation. He also said: 

‘‘Japan’s policy in the South Seas is peaceful. If, however, untoward 
international developments should render the execution of such a 
policy impossible, it is a possibility that Japan may have to reconsider 
her attitude in the light of the changed situation.” 

June 6.—Nichi Nicht published a statement by the head of the 
delegation in Java, who said that the Dutch reply to Japan’s final Note 
on the trade negotiations there was unsatisfactory, and that the delega- 
tion would withdraw unless the Dutch showed “‘greater sincerity’. 

Protest by Dutch Minister in Tokyo against statement by a spokes- 
man of the Japanese Government. (See The Netherlands.) 

Reply of Dutch East Indies to economic proposals. (See Netherlands 
East Indies.) 

June 8.—The Government recognized Croatia, opening a Legation 
at Zagreb (Agram). 


THE NETHERLANDS 

June 6.—The Government issued a statement, in London, saying 
that the Minister in Tokyo had protested to the Japanese Government 
against utterances made by a spokesman of that Government accusing 
the Dutch East Indies authorities of want of sincerity in the negotia- 
tions in Batavia. 

June 7.—It was learnt that under recent German orders active 
support of banned political parties was punishable by at least a year’s 
imprisonment. The penalty for possessing or circulating anti-German 
literature was imprisonment up to 5 years and a heavy fine, and that 
for taking part in a strike at least a year’s imprisonment. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

May 29.—Japanese complaints ve negotiations in Batavia with the 
Dutch Government. (See Japan.) It was stated in Batavia that the 
obstacle in the negotiations was the difficulty of securing a Japanese 
guarantee that the materials supplied would not be reshipped to 
Germany. 

June 6.—The Government replied to Japan’s economic proposals. 
The Batavia wireless reported that the Dutch attitude was based on 
two principles: that the East Indies did not desire to take part in any 
“new order’, and that they could not in any circumstances, co-operate 
directly or indirectly in supplying the enemy with war materials. 


NEW ZEALAND 
June 3.—The Finance Minister announced that 2,800 New Zealanders 
were not accounted for after the fighting in Crete, and that 768 wounded 


had reached Egypt. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 

May 27.—Decision by British Government re conscription. (See 
Great Britain.) 

The Prime Minister told the House of Commons that the decision 
would be loyally accepted by the people. He described Mr. de Valera’s 
statement in the Dail as an unwarrantable interference, and repudiated 
his claims to speak in the name of the people of Northern Ireland. 


NORWAY 

June 2.—Quisling made a Whitsun speech in which he said British 
agents were terrorizing the Norwegian people, but that the people had 
made the great mistake of sending to Terboven a letter which signed 
their own political death warrant. According to Swedish reports the 
letter was signed by 44 organizations, embracing the professional 
classes, trade unions, State officials, engineers, foresters, and many 
other classes of workers. It stated that they had tried loyally to assist 
the machinery of government and life generally and to work in the 
smoothest way possible in difficult conditions. But since the quisling- 
ists had assumed power in September all standards of justice and 
decency had been systematically violated, making ordered life impos- 
sible. The signatories had appealed to Terboven on April 3, but received 
no reply, and they now requested an answer, as they were at a loss to 
know what was the reason for the illegalities and grievous disorders 
which were occurring. 

June 4.—It was learnt that the Quisling Ministry of Social Welfare 
had issued a decree empowering labour exchanges to requisition any 
able-bodied man for farm or forestry work for periods up to 3 months 
in cases of shortages of labour. If necessary factories and businesses 
could be closed to set workers free for agriculture. 

June 5.—It was learnt from Swedish sources that a German Court at 
Bergen had sentenced a man to death for trying to escape to England, 
and others to long terms of imprisonment. 

Terboven issued a decree that Norwegians working for German 
military authorities in the metal and building industries must work 
10 hours a day. 


PALESTINE 

May 28.—French Consuls and their staffs left the country at the 
Government’s request. The Spanish Consulates took charge of their 
business, as well as that of Germany and Italy. 

June 3.—General de Gaulle was reported, in Turkey, to have arrived 
at Haifa. 

June 6.—Aircraft with French markings dropped leaflets on Jerusa- 
lem, Haifa, Jaffa, and other towns giving the text of Genera! Dentz’s 
broadcast protesting that there were no Germans in Syria. The leaflets 
explained that the only Germans were those who stopped on the way to 
Iraq and who were now returning, and these would all be gone in a few 
days. 


POLAND 
May 31.—Hundreds of Catholic clergy in the Chelm district of 
Pomerania were reported to be under arrest or in concentration camps, 
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where 4 were believed to have been nd to death. Only 60 priests 
were left in the district (the population numbered about a million). 

In Poznania trials were still going on of Poles accused of unfair treat- 
ment of Germans before the war. Two death sentences were reported, 
and 26 life sentences at Inowroclaw. 

June 4.—General Sikorski addressed the National Council on his 
visit to America, and said that Polish pilots and sailors were now on 
active service, and the Brigade under General Wavell’s command had 
taken up positions on the front 3 days previously. Their armed forces 
could be completed, however, only by adding to them man-power from 
the Western Hemisphere, and the organization of their military 
training camps in Canada was therefore an acute problem. Two camps 
were being organized, in Ontario and in a suburb of Detrgit, and he 
expected several thousand men to go to them. In 1942 he hoped to be 
able to raise a second Polish Army Corps, fully equipped and ready for 
offensive action on the Continent. 

The United States would play an ever-increasing role in their support 
of Britain. The doctrine of the freedom of the seas, as proclaimed by 
the President, had 3 practical meanings: the co-operation of the U.S. 
Fleet with the British in liquidating German piracy; the guarantee of 
free undisturbed communication between America and Britain; and 
the delivery of war material to Britain. One could assume, moreover, 
that the United States would not allow Greenland, Martinique, the 

Azores, and Dakar to fall into German hands. 


PORTUGAL 

May 29.—Voz, referring to Roosevelt’s reference to the Cape Verde 
Islands, said: ‘“With nav al power unequivocally in British hands these 
archipelage are as far from Germany’s grasp as the moon is from the 
Americas. Germany showed no intention of menacing the islands, and 
if she had any such dark plans lack of warships would impede the 
attempt.” 

May 30.—The Diario de Noticias, referring to Roosevelt’s reference 
to the Azores and Cape Verde Islands, said the President ‘expressly 
arrogates to himself the absolute right to consider whether these ter- 
ritories are within or outside the orbit of American interests, in condi- 
tions and eventualities which he alone may determine. This conception 
can only deserve from us the most formal protest.”’ 

June 4.—Further contingents of troops left for the Azores. 


RUMANIA 

May 31.—It was learnt that wheat, rye, barley, maize, and flour 
were being requisitioned by the Government, for dispatch to Germany. 
Their prices were fixed at between twice and three times the pre-war 
rate. No one was allowed to possess more than 44 lb of any of them, 
and all millers and other buyers were ordered to make weekly returns 
of their wheat stocks. Thirty per cent of their purchases were to be 
held at the disposal of the Army. 

June 1.—Anti-German demonstrations occurred at a football match 
in Bucarest. 

June 4.—It was officially announced that 136 persons had been 
arrested for demonstrating on June 1. 
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June 7.—The Government were understood to have issued an appeal 
to the people to “‘endure the sacrifices made for our comrades of the 
future’, owing to complaints of the requisitioning of food for the 
German Army. 


SPAIN 

May 29.—Arriba said Roosevelt’s speech was ‘‘couched in language 
which it is quite impossible for a European to understand, like messages 
from Mars or the moon”’. 

May 30.—General Moscardo, hero of the siege of the Alcazar, was 
appointed leader of the Falange Militia. 

May 31.—The Cabinet appointed new Under-Secretaries for the 
Ministries of Finance and Agriculture, new Civil Governors to 5 
provinces, and new Military Governors for Cadiz and Mallorca. It 
also approved an agreement providing for an interchange of workers 
between the Falange Syndicates and the German Labour Front. 

June 2.—The principal papers published an advertisement headed 
“Our New European Continent” showing a map of Europe without 
Russia and England, and containing statistics to prove that this area 
was self-sufficing as to 95 per cent of cereals for human consumption and 
88 per cent of animal foodstuffs. 

June 6.—The Foreign Minister stated that the cruiser Canarias had 
picked up some of the Bismarck’s crew. 

June 7.—An agreement was signed with the Holy See regarding the 
question of filling the vacant episcopal sees (these numbered 55, of 
which 20 had been vacant for a long time). 


SYRIA 

May 27.—Syria and the Lebanon regarded as enemy-occupied 
territory. (See Great Britain.) 

May 28.—Reports were current in Beirut that the Franco-German 
agreement provided that France should give Syria (but not the Lebanon) 
to the Germans as their sphere of interest. Aleppo was described as full 
of German tourists and “‘diplomats’’. 

General de Verdillac was appointed G.O.C. French Forces in Syria, 
and General Fougéres was retired. 

May 31.—Admiral Gouthon, a close collaborator of Darlan, was 
reported to have arrived in Syria. 

June 1.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that units of German 
motorized infantry, with lorries, armoured cars, and field guns landed 
at Latakia on May 29. 

June 2.—150 German troop carrier aircraft arrived empty at Rayak. 

June 3.—General Dentz issued a communiqué denying that German 
soldiers had arrived to occupy any point in Syria or the Lebanon, and 
declaring that French policy had already been defined as that of not 
yielding to any Power, Germany included. 

German statements on the defence of Syria. (See Germany.) 

The Gestapo was stated to be thoroughly established in the country, 
and General Dentz was reported to have recently declared that he was 
no longer master there. The German Consul General in Beirut was 
generally understood to be in virtual control. 

June 4.—At least 12 German aircraft were reported to be arriving 
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daily, many of them fighters. It was generally believed that some 400 
men, described as wounded, who landed at Beirut from a hospital ship 
a few days earlier were members of the German Tank Corps, and that 
they had taken over French armoured cars and tanks. 

June 5.—General Dentz, broadcasting from Beirut to French soldiers, 

sailors, and airmen, denied reports of a German occupation of the 
country, of German tanks at Latakia, and of the landing of 500 soldiers 
from a hospital ship. Also there were no German aircraft in Syria, 
though some had crossed the country going eastward. Having disposed 
of these rumours he could tell them, he said, ‘‘that the Government 
decided to modify its policy towards Germany so that a France starving 
under blockade may live. This new policy is simply so that France will 
not die of hunger and cold this winter. They dangle the image of a 
hypothetical victory to restore France’s power in years to come. What 
is certain is that if nothing is done now to assure France’s subsistence 
there will be no Frenchmen left in France for that future. The Germans 
do not ask us to take up arms against anybody. They ask us simply to 
maintain possession of the territories entrusted to us—nothing more nor 
less. We will defend our possessions with all our might. I know that 
» you will execute that order; if necessary, you will take up arms and 
» go to your posts”. 
» The C.-in-C. of the Lebanese Gendarmerie was reported to have 
joined the Free French forces in Palestine. All pro-British and de 
Gaullist elements in Beirut were stated to have been rounded up by 
® Gestapo agents. 

June 7.—Turkish reports stated that between 150 and 200 German 
aircraft were in the country, many of which had flown over Turkish 
territory to get there. Reports were also current that 8 “‘pocket sub- 
marines’ had reached Beirut. General Dentz was reported to have 
asked Vichy to send more reliable men to replace his air personnel and 
A.A. gunners. 

June 8.—Declarations with assurances of independence for Syria 
made by General Catroux and Sir Miles Lampson. (See Egypt.) 

Statement issued in London. (See Great Britain.) 

Leaflets were dropped by British and Free French aircraft appealing 
to the French garrisons to join the Allies in driving the Germans from 
the Levant, and promising the Arab inhabitants their freedom and 
; independence. 

Copies of a message to the French troops from General Wavell were 
also dropped by the R.A.F. declaring that the only way to save Syria 
from German domination was for British forces “‘to penetrate this 
territory which you are guarding’. The Boches occupied two-thirds 
§ of France and controlled the rest, and had now begun the conquest of 
their Colonies. ‘“We come not as enemies,”’ he went on, “‘but to your 
aid against our common adversary . .. give us your help against the 
mortal enemy of your people.... It is not the honour of France, 
it is not your honour as soldiers that you would defend in fighting 
against us to the end; you would only defend this territory in the 
interests of the enemy. ... Come and hasten his defeat... .” 

Lorries of bread and other food entered the country with the leading 
British troops for distribution among the French and Syrians, who 
# ‘vere reported to be welcoming the British all along the route. 
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The French and Syrian troops were asked not to surrender, but to 
join the Allies. At the frontier stations the outposts either withdrew 
or surrendered, and it was not until the Allies reached the defensive 
line Chameh—Mer} Ayoun—Mt. Hermon that resistance was offered. 
French officers recently dismissed by General Dentz were stated 
to be reporting in the British lines. 


TRANSJORDAN 


June 4.—A telegram from the Emir to the High Commissioner in 
Palestine for transmission to London was published expressing warm 
appreciation of the British co-operation with the Regent of Iraq (the 
Emir’s nephew) and of the considerate policy followed by the British 
commander in dealing with the revolt. 


TURKEY 

May 27.—It was learnt that the Iraqi Minister of Defence had 
arrived in Angora “‘for reasons of health’’. 

June 5.—German industrialists, business men, and agricultural 
experts were reported to be arriving in fairly large numbers to arrange 
for expansions of trade, offering to supply commodities hithert 
obtained from Britain but unobtainable since the war spread to the 
Middle East. 

June 8.—All communications with Syria were cut. 


U.S.A. e 
May 27.—Mr. Roosevelt’s broadcast. (See Special Summary.) The 


speech was rebroadcast in 15 languages. 

The President and Mr. Hull signed a Proclamation declaring a State 
of Emergency. It read: | 
‘Whereas a succession of events makes it plain that the objectives oi 
the Axis belligerents in such (the present European) war are not 
confined to those avowed at its commencement, but include the over- 
throw throughout the world of the existing democratic order and the 
world-wide domination of peoples and economies through the destruc: }7 
tion of all resistance on land, sea and in the air; 

“And whereas indifference on the part of the United States to the} 
increasing menace would be perilous, and common prudence requires} 
that for the security of this nation and cf this Hemisphere we shoul 
pass from peace-time authorizations of military strength to such a basis 
as will enable us to cope instantly and decisively with any attempt a! 
the hostile encirclement of this Hemisphere, or the establishment 0! 
any base for aggression against it, as well as to repel threat of predator 
incursion by foreign agents into our territory and society; 

“Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the Unite‘ 
States of America, do proclaim that an unlimited national emergenc! f 
confronts this country which requires that its military, naval, air and 
civilian defences be put on a basis of readiness to repel any or all acts 
or threats of aggression directed towards anv part of the Westem 
Hemisphere. 

“T call upon all loyal citizens engaged in production for defence ' 
give precedence to the needs of the nation to the end that a system | 
government that makes private enterprise possible may survive. I call 
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upon all loyal workmen, as well as employers, to merge their lesser 
differences in the larger effort to ensure the survival of the only kind 
of government which recognizes the rights of labour or capital. 

“I call upon loyal State and local leaders and officials to co-operate 
with the civilian defence agencies of the United States to assure our 
internal security against foreign-directed subversion, and to put every 
community in order for a maximum of productive effort, a minimum 
of waste and unnecessary frictions. I call upon all loyal citizens to 
place the nation’s needs first in mind and in action to the end that we 
may mobilize and have ready for instant defensive use all of the 
physical powers, all of the moral strength and all the material resources 
of this nation.” 

The Administration received a Note from the French Ambassador 
renewing the pledge that France would not surrender her Fleet or 
Colonial Empire to Germany. M. Haye told the press that the Note 
asserted that collaboration with Germany would not go beyond the 
Armistice terms and, asked whether an engagement not to act against 
Britain had been given, he said that this had been the attitude of 
Vichy during the past 11 months, and still was. 

The President asked Congress for $3,319 million (£829 million) in 
appropriations for more aircraft. 

May 28.—President Roosevelt told the press that he had no intention 
of asking for the repeal of the Neutrality Act. Most of the leading 
papers praised the President’s speech as expressing the feelings of the 
country. Mr. Willkie said, ‘‘the President said exceedingly well what 
we needed to hear’’. 

Three former Democratic candidates for the Presidency—Mr. Alfred 
Smith, Mr. James Cox, and Mr. John Davis—made a joint wireless 
appeal for national unity in support of the foreign policy enunciated 
by the President. 

The Maritime Commission commandeered for delivery on June 5 
the liner America of 28,000 tons, and 4 other vessels. 

May 29.—The Secretary for War told the press that a plan would 
come into operation on June 7 to train 8,000 R.A.F. fighter pilots and 
navigators annually. The first contingent would be 550 students from 
Britain, and a new class would be started every 5 weeks. 

The arrest was announced of Dr. Kurt Reith, described as “‘No. 1 
Nazi now in the United States’, charged with false entry. He was 
reported to be one of the chief agents in fomenting discord in South 
America. The German Embassy stated that they were surprised and 
astonished at his arrest, as it was well known he had resigned from the 
Diplomatic Service in 1937 and was in the United States on a purely 
personal trip. 

The Senate approved legislation authorizing the President to requi- 
sition the 84 foreign ships in U.S. ports. 

May 30.—It was announced in New York that the fully mechanized 
Ist Division of the Army was going to Puerto Rico, West Indies. 
(Its departure was subsequently postponed.) 

Orders were issued to withdraw 13 more liners from merchant 
service. Extraordinary precautions were taken to prevent sabotage at 
the plants manufacturing war supplies throughout the country owing 
to warnings from the Federal Bureau of Investigation that advantage 
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might be taken of the Memorial Day holiday (lasting 3 days) to damage 
machinery, etc. Mr. Winant arrived in New York. 

The President received many telegrams from the Presidents and 
Congresses of Central American Republics congratulating him on his 
speech. An official in Washington stated that the President had received 
arecord number of letters and telegrams since his speech, adding, ‘‘they 
run to about 95 per cent approval’. 

The appointment of Mr. Ickes as Petroleum Co-ordinator for National 
Defence was announced. 

Lord Halifax told his second press conference that as a result of 
U.S. production he thought the scales would turn against the Axis in 
a few months. He also said nobody could be very specific about peace 
aims “‘until you know what sort of shape the world will be in when it 
comes out of the mangle’. He warned them against rumours—spread 
through innocent American channels by Nazi agents—that a negotiated 
peace was being discussed, and said, “‘you cannot make peace witha 
mad dog’’. 

May 31.—It was announced that Mr. Hull sent a letter to Mr. Quo 
Tai-chi while the latter was in the United States stating that the 
Government intended to relinquish their extra-territorial rights in 
China on the restoration of peace, “in continuation of the steps already 
taken towards meeting China’s aspirations for the readjustment of 
anomalies in its international relations’. 

Mr. Quo Tai-chi replied, on May 26, thanking him and expressing 
the Chinese Government’s intention of effecting ‘‘the fullest application 
of those principles (of freer international trade and broader cultural 
exchanges) in its own economy and its political and economic relations 
with other countries”. 

June 1.—Detention by the Germans of 21 of the Americans landed 
in France from the Zamzam. (See Germany.) 

Damage estimated at $25 million in value was done by a fire which 
laid waste an area a quarter of a mile square on the Hudson River 
front of Jersey City. A huge grain elevator, valued with its contents at 
$2 million was gutted, and several warehouses stocked with raw 
materials destroyed. 

June 2.—President Roosevelt signed a Bill empowering the Govern- 
ment to establish mandatory priorities on all orders for the democracies 
which accepted aid under the Aid to Britain Act, on all orders for 
Government agencies, and on orders covering civilian needs when sucli 
orders were deemed by officials of the defence organizations to be more 
urgent than those for the production of war materials. 

It was understood that troops had been sent to Greenland, where 
they were reported to be preparing aerodromes. 

June 3.—The American Magazine published an article by Mr. 
Hopkins, who reviewed the war “potentials” of the Germans and of 
Britain and America, and declared that Hitler would not win the war, 
since there were 4 essential facts against him: ‘‘He has not got real sea 
power; he is slowly losing his air superiority; he cannot equal the 
economic resources which the British and ourselves are bringing to 
bear against him; finally, it is against every American interest— 
economic, political, and moral—that he shall be allowed to consolidate 
his ill-gotten gains.” 
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Lord Halifax, speaking at Columbia University, said: ““We must all 
face the melancholy fact that after more than 40 centuries of civiliza- 
tion and 19 of Christianity the German nation, at the bidding of one 
unscrupulous man, has once more decided to settle its dispute with the 
free nations of the world in the same way as did its ancestors in the 
Stone Age.” 

The War Dept. awarded a contract for $226 million odd worth of 
bombers to the Consolidated Aircraft Corp. and another for $95 
million odd to the Boeing Aircraft Co. 

June 5.—The Maritime Commission invoked the 1916 Shipping Act, 
empowering it to transfer to foreign registry any ship owned wholly or 
partly by a U.S. citizen, sell or charter American vessels, and conclude 
agreements to build ships for delivery to foreign buyers. 

President Roosevelt sent a Message to Congress asking urgently for 
an authorization of $285 million for the completion of the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River Waterway Project and to make available an 
additional 2,200,000 horse-power of electrical energy for defence 
production. The state of emergency in the United States might last 
for more than 4 years, he said, and the enemies of democracy were 
developing every hydro+electric resource and every waterway from 
Norway to the Dardanelles. 

The Army Bill for 1942 was submitted to Congress, providing for 


an expenditure of $9,000 million. It also gave the Chief of Staff power 


to order tanks and equipment up to whatever limits he considered 
justified and a contingency fund of $25 million to use as he wished. 

Officials of the War Department told the House Appropriations 
Committee that Germany’s aircraft production was conservatively 
estimated at 3,000 a month, with the possibility of reaching 4,000 to 
6,000 a month with the organization of factories in occupied countries. 

The Bill provided cash for 12,856 aircraft, and planned to provide 
the Army with 46,000 and the Navy with 10,000 by July, 1943. Pro- 
duction would be raised to 40,000 a year by July, 1942. 

Mr. Hull issued a formal statement, reading: ““Developments in 
franco-German collaboration may be forcing France into the aggres- 
sor’s camp and threaten seriously to alter her relations with the United 
States. It would seem scarcely believable that the Vichy Government 
should adopt a policy of collaboration with other Powers for the 
purpose of aggression and oppression, despite indications appearing 
in our own preliminary reports. Such action would be yielding the 
priceless rights and interests beyond the requirements of a harsh 
armistice and would place France in substantial military and political 
subservience, and would also make her in part an instrument of aggres- 
sion against many other peoples and nations. . . .” 

_ He also told the press that they were very much concerned about the 
situation, and then gave particulars of the plans for aiding France 
with food and the French colonies with trade. They had been lenient 
regarding frozen French assets and other matters, and Admiral Leahy 
had assured Vichy that the United States had no other interest in the 
ee Empire territories than their preservation for the French 
people. 

June 6.—President Roosevelt signed the Bill authorizing him to 
requisition all foreign ships idle in U.S. ports and issued an Order 

° 
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empowering the Maritime Commission to take them over. By the Bil! 
the ships could operate to any neutral country of the Western Hemi. 
sphere, but could not be transferred to belligerents without the Presi- 
dent’s specific consent. 

The President told the press that stories appearing coincidently with 
the arrival of Mr. Winant to the effect that Britain was “‘all in’ and 
“talking peace” originated in Berlin, and were ‘“‘manufactured of § 
German cloth’. Asked if peace was mentioned in his talks with Mr. 
Winant he said: ‘‘Absolutely nothing like it, not even the tenth cousin 
of a peace offer or anything like that.” 

He had received many memoranda giving word of propagandist 
orders to be sent to sympathizers with the Nazi cause in the United 
States and to those in favour of appeasement. He had on his desk two 
orders issued by the official German propaganda agency in Berlin to 
Nazis in the United States for the circulation of a statement that 
Germany had not the slightest thought of doing anything inimical to 
any country in the Western Hemisphere, and for the dissemination o/ 
a number of other reports as the basis of the conclusion that England 
was “‘about all in’ and was talking peace. 

Asked whether he knew of any negotiations-looking to the conclusion 
of a Japanese-American pact of non-aggression he said ‘‘No’’. 

Mr. Willkie, speaking in Chicago, said that more than 10 per cent of 
American materials sent to Britain were sunk and more serious was the FF 
loss of the ships. ‘‘Our naval patrol,’’ he said, ‘“‘though helpful, does 
not stop the deadly toll, but it can be stopped. Given proper naval and f 
air protection Britain has shown that ships can be protected. Now } 
I say deliberately that unless these losses are stopped or greatly [ 
reduced, and at once, England cannot survive.” 

The Secretary to the Treasury announced that the first month's f 
sales of Defence Savings Bonds and stamps totalled $441,782,000. 

June 7.—Mr. Winant saw the press at the State Department and, f 
in reply to questions about talks of peace in England said: ‘‘There’s no f 
wavering at all on the part of the Government. There’s no wavering 
either, on the part of the people. This is a people’s fight, and they 
know it.” He said that American aid was crossing the Atlantic i } 
increasing quantities. 

Mr. Hull, in a letter to a Senator about the French bases in the West 
Indies, said that an agreement had been concluded with Admiral f 
Robert, the High Commissioner at Martinique, providing “‘certail f 
guarantees regarding the movement of French vessels in Americal f 
waters, and commits the French Government to prior notification 
regarding any shipments of gold. It also permits the establishment 0! } 
a daily patrol, by vessel and aeroplane, of the islands of Martinique 
and Guadaloupe, and a naval observer is stationed at Fort de France, 
Martinique, to check its observance’. ; 

June 9.—Owing to the continuance of a strike begun on June > 
in the plant of the North American Aviation Co. at Los Angeles 
(working on war orders valued at $196 million) the President issued 
an executive order empowering the Army to occupy the factory, and } 
troops took control. The strike had been called by local C.I.O. union 
members in spite of the remonstrance of high officials of the C.1.0 
and in violation of a promise made by the Union to the National 
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Defence Mediation Board that there would be no stoppage of work 
until at least 3 days after the Board should have made recommenda- 
tions for a settlement. 

The President, in a statement on his action, said it was essential for 
national defence, but that collective bargaining negotiations would 
still go on. It was understood that the Government had full and 
detailed knowledge that this strike and similar actions were the 
work of agents of the Soviet Government. It was also known in 
Washington that in the negotiations going on between Berlin and 
Moscow the Russians were playing the card of the usefulness to 
Germany of their subversive and propagandist activities in the 
United States. 

Mr. Hull received M. Haye informally. 


U.S.S.R. 

May 28.—No report of President Roosevelt’s speech was published 
in the press, and the Moscow wireless news did not mention it. 

May 29.—Short versions of the speech were published, with no 
reference to the President’s mention of Dakar. 

June 3.—The Belgian and Yugoslav Ministers left Moscow for 
America and Palestine respectively. The Government withdrew their 
recognition of the Greek Government, on the ground that Greek 
sovereignty had been lost and that there was no Soviet representative 
in Athens. 

June 5.—The correspondent of the News Chronicle, a U.S. citizen, 
was ordered to leave the country. 

June 6.—The British Ambassador left for London for consultation 
with the Foreign Secretary. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

May 30.—It was announced that the Government had presented a 
Note to the British Government calling attention to the proclamation in 
Rome of the hereditary monarchy of the ‘‘Independent Croatian 
State’, and protesting against this attack on the unity of the territory 
of Yugoslavia, as well as against the dismemberment of the Croatian 
people, who were continuing the struggle to maintain the unity and 
integrity of the Croatian territory within the kingdom of Yugoslavia. 

June 5.—It was announced that the Minister to Great Britain had 
handed to the British Foreign Secretary a statement protesting against 
the attempt by Germany and Italy to annex and divide between them 
the territory of the Slovenes. 
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